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CHAITER 1 


Tur. I'AMK or ASSYRU rr.nMi:ATi:n Tnr, ancirnt 
worn,!) 

In the Racred Scriptviros of the Hebrews wo read 
that “out of that land, i.c. Shinar or Babj-lonia, 
went forth Asshtir and builded Nineveh, and (ho 
citj^ Rohobolh, and Calah, and Re.sen between 
Nmovch and Calah : the same is a great city “ (Gen. 
X. 11). We ninj* be in some doubt ns (o the exact 
meaning of these words, and before the discovery 
and decipherment of the Assyrian monuments it 
was permissible to conclude that “Assyria was a 
great and powerful countrj'- lying on the Tigris 
(Gen. ii. 14), the capital of which was Nineveh. It 
derived its name apparently from Asshur the son 
of SJiem (Gen. x. 22), who in later times was wor- 
shipped as their chief god by the Assyrians. Asshur 
may bo regarded as an eponymous hero.” In view 
of modem Itnowledgo as to the early history of 
Assyria, different translations have been suggested 
which, without doing too great violence to the 
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original, nlll bring oxit its real value. “ Assbur was 
the earliest capital ; Ashur its city god who became 
the national god of Assyria. Calah or Kalah, as 
we may VTite the name, was a later capital, and 
Nineveh became the capital in the time best hnonm 
to the Hebrews.” It is supposed that Rehoboth 
represents the rcbit Ctli or “ broad places of the 
city ” ; Nineveh, its suburbs and extensions. Resen 
is not yet satisfactorily identified. 

In Herodotus (I. 7) Ninus, the mj’thical founder 
of Nineveh, appears as the son of Bolus, the mythical 
founder of Bab 3 don. It is an interesting but not 
veiy profitable ocoui^ation to seek to interpret the 
statements of the Greek writers bj’- comparison 
with the facts that maj’’ have suggested their stories. 
Their chief value is the eloquent testimony' the}* 
bear to the lasting impression of greatness* whioli 
Assyria left upon the imagination of the peoples 
of Asia IMinor, from whom the Greeks drew their 
information. 


It is somewhat different with the statements of 
Borosns, who, though ho wrote in Greek u-as him 
self a Bnbj-lonian priest, and had aoor>Qe „ ■ 

and m.thontic source.s of lUsto,,.. 
statements admit of verification* thov i 

found to he reliable, subject to .such motlifl^ < • 
a,s are nsuallv necessary in dealing 

hi.storians. Unfortunnteh- hi.s wriUnm- 

'c’ are onli- 
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knmvn to «h frora tho I'xtr.vtH wiiiHi Kii-cbiin 
niui later writers nmflo from more aucioru Authorities 
who had q\iotc<I from him. 

It would he unfair to asstniie (hat the Apsyrinus 
themselves were entirely objective and trustworthy 
witnc-sKOS. 'J’hey, too, indulged in sjweulations a.s 
to their origin and early histora' which, while they 
maj' embodj’ ancient traditions-., in some ca.se.s 
founded on fact, must bo treated with great rc.scrrn- 
tions. They built upon identificatioiw obviously 
duo to the fancies of folk etymology. The\' glori- 
fied their ancient cities by nsoribing to them a 
foundation in the agc.s before (be Flood. Sargon If. 
refers to the 350 king.H who had nded Assj'rki before 
him. Sennacherib, in a lijunn of rejoicing over a 
triumphal entry into Habj-lou, appears to deduce 
his descent from Gilgamesh and Engidn, jnythical 
heroes of a prehistoric ago in Bab^donin. Ho also 
onumorates a list of kings who ma 3 ' somo daj' bo 
proved to have reigned in Assyria and Bnbjdonia. 
Such names as Egiba, an eponymous boro of a 
powerful family, well known in later times as 
bankers and business men in Sippnra, Na'id-Ashur, 
ABhur-gamilia, Ana-Ashur-taklaku, or Shamash- 
tsululushu, who maj' turn out to be important 
persons in early histoiy, and mau,y more are named. 

It will bo noted that such traditions are char- 
actoristic of a later ago. Sargon or Sennachorib, 
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wlio had no hereditary right to their throne, might 
have been glad to believe the stories of court scribes 
who made out for them a claim to ancient descent. 
They may in truth have belonged to old and 
honoured families, and we are not justified in dis- 
missing these references as idle fancies. Without 
confirmation, however, we cannot use them for 
historical purposes. 

The historical books of the. Old Testament make 
a very solid contribution to the history of the 
relation of the peoples of Israel and Judah with 
Assyria. Menahem's tribute, the captivity of the 
Northern Israelites, the support given to Aliaz by 
Tiglathpileser, the capture of Damascus, Hosea’s 
subjection to Shalmaneser, the fall of Samaria, the 
deportation of Israel to Halah and Habor, Senna- 
cherib’s invasion of Jxidjea, the siege of Jerusalem, 
tbe murder of Sennacborib by bis sons, Assjuaa’s 
trade %vith Tyro, the colonisation of Palestine under 
Esarhaddon, and a crowd of other references or 
allusions receive svibstantiation and elucidation 
from the Assyrian monuments. They also furnish 
important contributions to the arrangement of 
events, and were of inestimable value during the 
early stages of cuneiform decipherment. 

The denunciations of Assyria by the prophets 
and above all the prophecy of the fall of Nineveh 
by Nahum, a contemporary and perhaps oye-uitness 
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of the event, throw oonsiflernhlo light; upon the way 
in which Assyria was regnnlccl hy otlinr nations, 
not without cloqueiit paraUels clscwhca-. Assyria 
indeed laid n heavy yoke upon the nations. The 
Af-syrinns were regarded as a set of land pirates. 

From the Bihlical nolice.s, even when siipple- 
inontcd hy the other writorb of nntirpuly, we should 
acfjuiro a very limited and onc-skled view of tlii.s 
really great nation. We could never c.stimatc its 
real significnucQ in the struggle of the nations, nor 
duly appreciate the influence it exerted far beyond 
the limits of its empire. For, in Kgyj)t, in Tarsus, 
in Cappadocia and Cilicia, in Media and old Persia, 
in Elam and Armenia, its kings fought and con- 
tiuered, imposed not only tribute but customs, left 
monuments and colonists whoso influence extended 
far be3-ond garrison duties and threats of vengeance 
on rebellion. Its Iiistorj' has lessons even for our 
owm dajq pointedlj* illustrating the futildj- of 
military success withoiit commercial and economic 
stability. 

That liistory we must Icam from Assyria's own 
monuments, not ignoring the other sources of 
information, but interpreting its achievements in 
the light of their avowed purpose and as the ex- 
pression of the national character and genius. 

The Name Assyria. — ^T he word Assj'ria may bo 
regarded as a not inept rendering of Asshurai, the 
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name given to tliemselves by the Ass3TlanB. They 
called their land Asshnr. 

Asshm Tvas originally the name of a city, which 
graduaUj’ dominated its neighbours and so became 
the nucleus of a state. How it came by that name 
is not easy to decide. The national god was Ashur. 
In later times his name is written precisely like 
that of the country, but earlier, A-Shur, as dis- 
tinguished from the city Ash-Shur. Still earlier, 
his name was Ashir. We may therefore have to 
do -with a gradual assimilation of names originallj'^ 
distinct. 

Asshur, like most of the old states in Babylonia, 
had many names, nil used to denote the same 
place, but doubtless originan^' pronounced dif- 
ferently and embodjdng somewhat different con- 
ceptions. A verj' old name was a-usak, which majf 
have meant “ along the river bank.” Another 
name was shA-uru, possibly " the citj’- of the heart ” 
though it may have merely meant “ metropolis!” 
Yet another was PAX.-Tin-ia, which nia3r bo ” the 
place of the old regime.” A name like uru- 
nuG-GA, “ the good oit 3 '," was possibly a term of 
affection, but being also the name of a southern 
Babylonian city, Eridu, some fancy it beans witness 
to an immigration from the south. It is not" 
however, an carty naino, and seems rather to be 
poetical in its use. Howo%'er written, it is generally 
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ngruotl that tlii'so iinTnei couVl ahvnvH bo road Awiliur, 
than which wo know of no other native imtno. 

Eaiua" IxitAniTAyTf:. — A Very tlifiujult question 
ia raised wlion wo reck to draw conohisions n,'< to tho 
original inhabitanta of Arayria. The names of tho 
temples in Assyria, as well ns these old names for 
Asshnr, admit of interpretation ns being Sumerian 
words. Now the, whole cullnro of Assyria wn.s 
founded upon that of Babylonia, whenj it is certain 
that a Semitic people took over the onlturc of tho 
Sumerians, an older folk. Althoiigh these Semitic 
Babylonians spoke a Semitic tongue, thoj' regarded 
Sumerian as a sacred language. 'J'licj- kept Sumerian 
names for gods and temples, and used Sumerian 
words in a modified form for many tilings besides 
those directly connected with religious rites. Now 
as far back as wo can go the As.syrian.s wrote and 
spoke Semitic, only didcring from Babylonian in 
dialectic forms, and they evidently derived all their 
literary apparatus from Babylonia. Whether they 
were Semites or not, with tho Babylonian language, 
they took over tho Babylonian use of Sumerian. 
Whether they named tho temples thomsolvos or 
found them already erected and named, they kept 
tho Sumerian names in their writings. Their use 
of Sumerian may bo compared in some respects 
to the use of Latin in medireval Europe. There is, 
however, no proof that they did not read these 
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Sumerian names by their corresponding Semitic 
names. Hence -we can argue little from this use. 

National Chabacteristics. — ^The Assjmans 

differed markedly from the Babylonians in national 
character. They "were more robust, \varlike, fierce, 
than the mild industrial people of the south. It is 
doubtful v/hether they were much devoted to 
agriculture or distinguished for manufactures, arts 
and crafts. They were essentially a militar3'^ folic. 
The king was a despot at home, but the general 
of the army abroad. The whole organisation of the 
state was for war. The agriculture was left to 
serfs or slaves. The manufactures, weaving at 
any rate, were done by women. Tlie guilds of 
workmen were probably foreigners, as the merchants 
mostly were. The great temples and palaces, walls 
and moats, were constructed by captives. The 
sculptures and statues were possibly the work of 
native artists, as they have a style of their own, 
but the costlier articles of household use and the 
chief wealth of the people were the spoils of other 
nations. For the greater part of its existence 
Assyria was the scomrge of the nations and sucked 
the blood of other races. It lived on the tribute 
of subject states, and conquest ever meant added 
tribute in all necessities and luxuries of life, beside 
an annual demand for men and horses, cattle and 
sheep, grain and wool to sujjply the needs of the 
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army atitl tlie rjty. Tlu' army ovr'raUtvlovu'd 
ovctythiiig oKo, anti ita (letnnndii and newia tnatlc 
incwsant cxjH'ditioiifl imperative to Inxp it etjn- 
tent. Any prolonged innetmty on tlie pari of the 
king emlangfrcd bis llirone, ntul wiiib* he often wn.s 
able to pend truHly generals to carry on difilant 
campaignR, a victoriotis general was too (tfU-n llie 
next Pucccp.sor to the tlirone. 

Tni; Crry Apsnujt. — lake ti»o city htnte.s of 
Babylonia tlic kingdom of Aft-syrin developed from 
a citj*, .i\sHliur, pcographicnlly Boparnted from thorn 
by n wide interval, but nasignod, by tradition and 
analogy alike, an early bislory Kimilar to theirs. 
There is, however, no record of AsBhur’B struggle 
for supremacy with neighbouring city statc-s. In 
tlic days when Nippur, Ereoh, Ur and Isiji hucuinc 
kingdoms in Bal)ylonin, we do not know of any 
relations tvliich the}' had with the district afterwards 
to become such a powerful state. It may well 
have been included in Suri, or Syria, and the march 
of the Babylonian or Sumerian conquerora to 
Mesopotamia probably followed the course of the 
Euphrates and so left Asshur aside. In those days 
its relations may have been rather with Elam and 
the north. 

The earliest Semitic immigration into Babylonia, 
Avhich occupied the north and reached its climax 
in the empire of Savgon of Akkad and his son Naram- 
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Sin, probably deeply affected Assbur. We can 
scarcely imagine that it lay outside the empire of 
sucb migbty monarcbs. It -was, ilo^Y6ver, a mere 
provincial state. When that dynasty fell the 
revival of the Sumerian power in the south 
must have left Asshur to its own development. 
Doubtless, the conquests of the Sumerians drove 
many Semites northwards, and Asshur may have 
received a considerable influx of fugitives from 
the sotith. 

The rise to power of the Amorite dynasty in the 
north of Babylonia was certainly due to a large 
influx of Semitic folk, whoso presence even in the 
south is monumentally attested. The djnasty of 
Isin included monarchs like Islime-Dagan, whose 
name is the same as that of more than one ruler 
of Asshur. We can hardly resist the conclusion 
that Amorites had also invaded Asshur. The 
great Hammurabi, whose rule was aclmowledged 
in Asshur and Nineveh, seems to imply that his 
power there had been established by force of arms 
but he does not claim to have conquered the land 
himself. 

Wo gain the impression that Asshur was so early 
flooded by Semitic immigrants that only the merest 
trace of non-Somitic races ever survived. When 
wo are able to examine its own literature it appears 
to bo simply a province of Babylonian culture. 
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A few* otitfvt«nfUnjr fe.cl^ remain Jo hlunr an i'arH<*r 
history and a Mibnit rgi'si raei*. 

Mita>'ki. — U shpia. Kikia. and AdaA!, natn'-h of 
early nilerv nt AsHhnr, are neither Seiiiitic nor 
Sumerian. Sargon II. giM-<i Dhlar of Nineveh 
her old nnnio of Shnu.sliku. If this He the correct 
reading of the name, it recall.*! the offer of Tti«hralta, 
king of Mitanni, to send 1:-h(arof Nineveh to Kgypt. 
This has been taken to imply that Nineveh was 
then subject to Mitnnni, and Ishtar may have 
received this name ns identified by Tiifibrattn with 
a goddess of Mitnnni. Tiio name rccnlLs Sbanshkasli, 
the con.'sort of Teshup, the Mitaimi weather-god. 
Her worship nt Nineveh may have been duo solely 
to the Mitanni conqucHt. At Kalah also, another 
Milanni god was worshipped under the name of 
ISa-sharni, which inaj* bo identical with the Cilioian 
name, Jazarmash. But the namws Ushpin and Kikia 
at any rate arc reconcilable with the a.SHumption 
of an early population, akin to that of Mitanni, 
possiblj' a ihousand years before the conqiicst of 
Assyria. 

Elam. — ^'J'ho knowledge acquired in recent times 
of the ancient language of Elam renders it probable 
that the above and many other ]^Ktanni names arc 
really Elamitio, and that it is to Elam w'o must look 
for the early population. Assyria's immediately 
northern neighbours in Nairi were possibly Elamite, 
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while to the west and south-west Elam itseK lay. 
How early the Semitic occupation of Elam may 
have taken place we do not know, nor when the 
Kassites first occupied the lulls. They were always 
regarded b}' the Assyrians as enemies, and when 
thes’’ came to the throne in Babylon, Assyria was 
never subject to them, but held it her mission to 
rid Babylonia of Kassite rule. Hence the Elamite 
element must have been early, if present at all. 

Asirtt . — A brick found at Tuzchurmati, on the 
Aksu, a tributary of the Adliera or Rhodanus, boars 
an inscription of Puldua, son of -Asiru, king of 
Khurshitu. It is Avritten in Semitic. In the time 
of Rim-Anum of Larsa, aa'Iio conquered parts of 
Elam and the lands to the east of the Tigris and 
districts in the hills behind Assyria, there are 
frequent references to Bit Asiri, and a number of 
these Asiru people are named, bearing Semitic 
names. The Bit Asiri, like the Bit Adini and the 
Bit lakin in Chaldea, or the Bit Amuldcani, may well 
have been a Semitic tribe. Their date is before the 
First Djmasty. Some fate, of which we have no 
trace left, may later have driven them to seek 
refuge in Asshur, and they may have given their 
name to the country. Puldiia recalls Aushpia and 
KiMa in form. ^ “ 

CAPnADOOiA. — ^A number of tablets have been 
found in Cappadocia of the time of the Second 
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rtf Ur »lio«‘ inarkt't] ^u'fh 

'J’Ij,. {Jivjj)*. nn!i}<‘ A*thii'. no hi e-srly 

Afityriftsi {}».» in^litutson of JCiwnynin, niuJ 

Wfttiy nnfiiw Mfijt'h {'oriir in A^ftyrin. nro 

K'J tliaf \vt< ('Oix-t kinship of 

}>e-jji!(>.t. J^(j{ sh^'-y mmih'S'i to n 

itt Cfipj),'i(l«>!-ia from A^'tyrin, or r.Vr rcf.> f. ts not yrf 

fifar. 

Coupthy Ai'Sntjn, — ^'fho .lelicl Ilnmrin, a low 
range of hills ootning north* wod from fha wr'storn 
l>order o: IClnin, nro^itfo the TigriH below its junction 
■'^ith the loxvcr Znb and runs np tho west bank of 
the 'J'igris, On an outlying sjnir, washed on the 
cast by the Tigris, cut off from the rest of tho rango 
on the nest by n deep gorge, and present ing a steep 
cliff to tho north over a swamp and sti'eam, lay 
Afishnr tho iimt cajiital, Tt was a natural strong* 
liold, impregnable except from tho south wJiere la.y 
its chief fortifications over against a gravel rise from 
tho vallej'- below tho liills. Here on lifount Abcch 
lay the temple of Ashur n ith its huge tcinplo-towcr 
or zilcJairat, tho temple of Ami and Adad, and later 
manj’- another temple, tho palaces of tho earlier 
kings, and a great city. 

Across the Tigris, to the east, it became united in 
close bonds of union rrith Arbcla, and beyond tho 
upper Zab until the district, which, if it had not 
been the original source of Asshur’s population, 
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was soon its chief province. Thus enlarged, the 
land of Assyria may be considered as bounded by 
the mountain chains of Armenia and Kurdistan 
to the north and east, on the west by the Tigris, 
and on the south by the Upper Zab. 

This district was a natural stronghold, and con- 
sisting of Iiilly ground, well watered in the valleys, 
was fertile and populous. It contained many im- 
portant cities, of which Kalah at the junction of 
the Upper Zab, Nineveh on the Choser, Drtr-Sargon 
to the north-east, Imgur-Bel south-east of Nineveh, 
and Tarbis to the north-west are the best laiown. 

The climate was temperate, the slopes of the 
hills well wooded with oak, plane and pine, while the 
the plains produced figs, olives and vines. The 
grains cultivated wore wheat, barley, and millet. 
In the days of its prosperity the orchards embraced 
date palms, orange, lemon, pomegranate, apricot, 
mulberry, and other fruit trees, more or less con- 
jecturally identified. A large variety of vegetables 
were grown— -beans, peas, cucumbers, onions, and 
lentils may be named. The hills furnished valu- 
able building stone, the soft alabaster — on slabs of 
which most of the monuments were sculptured in 
low relief — fine marbles and hard limestone. Basalt 
and conglomerate were worked into vessels and even 
statuary. Iron, copper, and lead were obtainable 
in the mountains near ; but it is not clear' that the 
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A^pyrinns ever ^vos'k^'i th** uiJnt'-". *!'}»’ Uon at«l 
the wild ox were hunte<l, ivi wer*' ftl “0 the wild ho/jf, 
deer, gaxelk'. ibex or gont, xmd the hnre. Tlio wild 
as-p, niounlaiii phwp, l>eflr, fox, aiul jackal ftfi* 
named. The eagle wa<? well knowis. ajid n great 
many bink, such ns the buslanl, crane, stork, wild 
goose, duck, partridge, plovr-r, <h>ve. swallow', 
raven, which ail .seem to Ims figiirerl on nuijmmetits. 
‘Fish was plentiful. The Assyrians had domestb 
cated oxen, mesea, Hhe(<p, goals, and tlogn. Cauuda 
and horso.a were introduced from abroad. 

Thk SotJuems oi' IlrsTOUV. — To a greater extent 
than is the case with tuoat hist<}rie.s, that of Assyria 
is limited liy the nature of its sources and in a 
manner almost uniciuc. Beyond a few notices in 
clfl.ssical authors and a few slight hints in the Old 
Tc-stament, the history of Assyria is thn product of 
modem research. The older nolices, when reliable, 
arc often unintelligible owing to our lack of the 
implied knowledge which may have made their 
rcforenco clear to contemporaries. 

The ancient monuments, tho subject of modem 
research, present remurkablo difTicultics. Only a 
century ago they were still to bo described ns 
\vritton in an unlmown language and in a form of 
writing of which not one sign ■was then cnpahlc of 
being read. After Grotefend, in 1815, had succeeded 
in reading tho old Persian inscriptions so far as to 
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make out correctly tke names of a few Idngs, and 
so had indicated a probable meaning for a few of 
the characters of the Persian cuneiform alphabet, 
Hincks and other scholars, such as Longperier, De 
Saulc}’-, St IMartin, Eask, Lassen, Burnouf, Beer, 
etc., slowly, and literally letter by letter, added to 
the knowledge of these signs, but little could be 
read and less under-stood until our own countryman. 
Sir Henry.- Barvlinson, copied the great trilingual 
inscription of Darius at Behistun. He not only 
discovered the value of the signs, but succeeded in 
making an intelligible translation of the whole in- 
scription in 1851 . Later research has added but little 
to that work. One of the tlu-ee columns was written 
in an entirely different form of -vsTiting, which the 
translation of the Old Persian column soon rendered 
inteUigiblo. The language prormd to be Babylonian 
and closely aldn to Hebrew, Arabic and other 
languages of the Semitic group. Arguing from the 
meanings of similar words in the other Semitic 
tongues, scholars made attempts at translation, 
depending largely upon the newly acquired know- 
ledge of the parallel Persian column. The know- 
ledge so acquired was soon applied to the somewhat 
similar Assyrian inscriptions of which Layard had 
discovered large numbers. The form of writing 
differed considerably' and the languages were not 
entirely the same, but Assjuian and Babylonian 
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Bro pmctiMlly ififnlirnl, th^ir (HtT^’ixncoi b«‘ijsii 
uiettly tlialwlical. 

Tt i« within th(» tni-mory of Hvinc nn'-n tlint the 
rradmc of Bihiicai nature like fferiinseherih, 

Jehu. Oiuri or Ahnh on the A**iyrifin rtitjnunu'ntj* 
excited the greatest uonder and interest. ICaeh 
name so read was a fresh triunijih of the most 
Kahorious research, experimcju, and scholarly 
intuition. The chapter of n>ser>n'h \a not entirely 
closed, for apart, from the fact that only a fraction 
of the total u«Tnh(*r of Assyrian it\scriptions, hoarded 
in the llritish Muscuiii and cl.MoalunT, has yet been 
published, the explonua of the ancient ICnst are 
almost daily bringing fresh material to light. In 
consequence of tlii.s perjiefunlly grooving mats of 
material the altctnpls made to write a History of 
Assyria arc still doomed to he incomplete, Anj' 
d.ay may bring more information to bo embodied. 

It is therefore a triumph of the most loinarkuhlc 
research ever yet made in the way of dociphennent 
that one is able to write a history of A.ssj’ria at all. 
The nature of that rcBcatch has imiioscd corbiin 
restrictions. Tlie country had its earliest capital 
at the city of Asshur, then the seat of government 
was transferred to Kalah, lastly to Nineveh. Now 
it was at Kalah that L.ayard first excavated his 
finest monuments ; then he and his successors 
recovered from Nineveh the overwhelming majority 

B 
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of all the Assyrian monuments that have come to 
Europe. Somewhat earlier Botta had obtained a 
large amount of material from DAr-Sargon. Ver)' 
little came from the old capital, Asshur. Since 
1903, however, the Deutsche. Orientgesdlschajt have 
been exploring Asshur. The 3 ^ have nearlj' doubled 
the number of monarchs of Assyria known to us, 
but it M'ill bo manj' j'ears before the new material 
is published. The brief notices which the ex- 
plorers on the spot send home apj^ear regularly in 
the Mitteilungen , only ser\ri 2 ig to make all scholars 
long for more detailed information. One may feel 
sure that a German scholar would not udlUngly 
leave much for future students to discover or 
correct, but the monuments have lain so long buried 
that they are often encrusted with earthy salts. 
To remove these without damaging stone, often itself 
nearly rotten, may appear almost hopeless, yet ft 
is usually done with success. Till it has been done 
much remains unread. 

The greatest difficultj'- of all is that the monu- 
ments are so often fragmentary that it happens^ 
with a frequency almost comical, that just at the 
moment when the naivativo groivs interesting, an 
unfortunate break in the stone or lacuna in the 
document destroy's all hope of recovering tho 
original record. Against this may bo set tho 
fortunate circumstance that tho Assyrian nionarchs 
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«si( foror-oing the jn-rUhnbif* msHity* of tiu-ir r«c<ir<I-i. 
enused thorn to hr* to «urli an oslont 

that there is itUvays roaminabU* hope of discover* 
ing a dtijilicaU*. Further, juany kings tak<' special 
pleasure in repeating (he inforiuntton given ots the 
nionumcnta of their prtsleccs-^nnn 
As a result of nil these hindrnnees to complete 
and exhaustive treatment, the history, so far n-s it 
can be recojistrucled, is singtilnrly disconueettsl. 
Althovigh ve can no longer have much doubt as 
to Us general coime, some of the most important 
events have but slight roconls, while by some accident 
of presen'ation or discovery far less vahiahlo records 
arc full to the minutest detail. Wo arc obliged 
for the time to take the view of one writer, and 
that the most interested of all. We may well 
hesitate to take without demur nil that n king 
says for himself, but we Inu’c no option. There is 
no other side to the question. Scepticism may 
easily ho pushed too far, and in any case there is no 
altoniativo to suggest. The result is a patchwork 
of contemporary but uncritical material w'hich 
can only bo con.sidored provisionally ulle^stod. It 
will be well to point out where doubt is legitimate 
and whore fiiture discovery may well ho expected 
to bring about revision or extension. 

It is veiy unlikely that either the name of a lung 
or the length of his reign w'ould be invented or 
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falsified. Nor would the conquest of a countrj' 
which never existed be ascribed to him. When a 
king claims to have conquered a certain land he 
may only have succeeded in imposing his authority, 
exacting tribute and military service. It is practi- 
cally certain that the conquered land would rebel 
at the first opportunity. Permanent conquest 
could onl5’’ be expected after decimating the popula- 
tion, or transporting them wholesale to a district 
where they would be dependent on the king's 
poAver. The struggle for existence Avas so keen 
that Assjnia must go under unless she broke for 
ever the poAver of her neighbours. She did that, 
but ultimately exhausted heraelf by undertaking to 
rule a AAddor empire than she could manage. Wo 
can hardly expect her to have seen AAhero to stop, 
and her history, up to the eve of her fall, Avas a 
long piean of victory, broken only by the silence 
Avhich coAmi-s temporary rcA'orses. For the twentieth 
time the Assyrian conquered “ all lands,” called 
himsoK monarch of all points of the compass,” 
but though ho truly “trod doAui all the unsub- 
mitting,” the next Inng went clicorfully out to do 
it all again. Vigorous reprisals, joyous Auctory 
cleansing fires of ad\'orsity, made up the glorious 
Avarrior's life, produced a people hard to beat. Ulti- 
matolv they spread out too thin OA'cr too laro-o an 
area, and could not rally m sufficient force to pro- 
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th<‘ be.'u'! nf tSx- fuspin-. So thoy 
hilt if wns n pay whih* it hrUod. A cf-rlnin 
lJQkUl(,•s^ of outiool: inath- t-au'ftil, catiUous utaf**- 
tncnl a fault in iitylu ; whik* t-a'-h King lustt 'l to 
PC-fttn lef*^ sucwKafu! than hia |lradwf•^‘'U)nv. 

It H very diiTu'-uk to prove that any Ai^ivnan 
inscription i« dcUlKinitciy fake, hut it wmihl bo 
absurd to take every statein'-iu «« liU-niUy 
true hecaufif uiafie on the inonumentH and en- 
graven in Btono, or because it wn.i written in 
cuneiform and stored in ti»e libmry of an ancient 
A«,syrian Icnipk! m palace. We are ronfimmlly 
told of the lai-ge numbers of the enemy wlio met 
the king in battle, or tbo thouarid.s of captivi-.^ he 
took, and we may well treat these numbers ns 
feigns of boastful exaggeration. Wo cannot credit 
that the small states of Mcpopolamia could furnish 
time after time such populations n» alone could 
justify the figures given. Nor can wo credit the 
amount of spoil stated to have been carried to 
Asshur. The city could not have hold it, nor 
could the despoiled lands have furnished it again 
so soon. But when the king narrates hLs journey 
from city to city wo cannot suppose that the cities 
ho names arc imaginary in position or number. 
Though lately burnt down by his prcdece-ssora, the 
scattered people would soon gather to the old 
home. The indications afforded by these inscrip- 
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tions are thus invaluable for ancient historical 
geography and usually reliable, but %ve may suspect 
some of them of recording as separate cities different 
names of the same place. 

The later Idngs of Assyria delighted to record 
scraps of information about their predecessors, 
■which are often the only source -wo have for early 
history. These may in some cases bo due to tradi- 
tion, and have therefore been treated by many 
scholars mth natural reserve. When, however, a 
king is relating the restoration of an ancient build- 
ing, he probably, in the process of clearing the 
foundations for his new work, had access to ancient 
records. For the builders usually inscribed their 
name and titles, along with their genealogy, upon 
bricks, pavement tiles, wall decorations, and in the 
foundation deposits of cyliaders, prisms, and votive 
offerings. 

From such records found in situ we can still 
identify, not oiilj’^ city sites, but the temples, palaces, 
gates, -avails and other buildings with absolute 
certainty. There could be little temptation to 
falsify such information. The later monarch may, 
however, have been misled as to the date of his' 
predecessor, and such dates require careful treat- 
ment. Scribes may have -wished to please their king 
by exaggerating the antiquity of their city's history, 
but the names they preserve are probably reliable. ’ 



ixconhi.stkxt YKHsif-kN?: en 

{(t) Tlm« wlu'u ShttUnanc'iK’f 1. mUoK'd t!»* Unnj'lt' 
of Ashur, *‘ tlio dwolHnc of tho tli<* hoio'-' of 
Ashur,” !»' ic-ft four f>loiu‘ trdiSof^ ijuicrif'fff with 
tl«' P!uno in«criplifm, naming hinjiself «« «■«!> of 
A<l,i(i-nirar5, granfhon of Arik-tK-n-ili. Ifo o«orihr< 
tlio foimding of tho tc-niplt* (o AiHhpsn, Thi'’ 
teiupKs lo* f'aj’c, wan ro.-^lorcd by l-’rtphun!, priost uf 
Aplnir, mid mCtor laH yours it was again n-pton-'d 
by Shaniphi-Atlnd, tho priest of Asfttir. It wa« 
destroyed by firo early in Shnimnneiier'H own reipn, 
5S0 yeani Inter, np he atnli'u. As wo know on other 
grounds that Slialmnneuor I. lived about v.c. 1320, 
we niU5t thus put Shmnshi-Adnd about 1900 11 , 0 ., 
and Erisliunt aljout 2000 n.c. Aushpiu must he 
placed still earlier. 

Kow Esarhnddon also restored this temple, and 
his account scorns different in some respects. Ho 
also names Aushpia as the founder. Then ho names 
Irishum, son of Ilushumma, ns its restorer. Thou 
after 120 j'cars the tcmplo foil, and Sbnmshi-Adad, 
son of Bolkabi, rebuilt it. Again, after 434 years, it 
was burnt down, and Shalmnnesor I. rebuilt it. 
Here he seems to put about 180 years less than 
Shalmaneser does between Brishum and that king. 
It is clear that ho has made no mistake ns to iho 
name.s of the builders. It is usual to suppose that 
Shalmaneser, being at least GOO years earlier in date, 
would have better information. But it is quite 
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possible that Esarlmddon did not ascribe the various 
restorations to the same persons. Wo are not yet 
in a iDosition to correct or harmonise these con- 
flicting statements. 

(Z)) Tiglath-Pileser I., who calls himself son of 
Ashur-resh-isloi and grandson of Mutalddl-Nushu, 
rebuilt another temple in Asshur, that of Anu and 
Adad. He states that it had once been built by 
Shamslii-Adad, son of Ishme-Dagan, and after 641 
years it fell into ruins and was taken do^vn by 
Ashur-dftn with a view to restoration, but lay un- 
restored till Tiglath-Pileser’s time. As Ashur-dfm 
was his great grandfather we may allow an interval 
of 60 years and so put this Shamsbi-Adad 700 years 
before Tiglath-Pileser, who reigned about 1120 n.c. 
We may therefore place him about B.o. 1820. 

Wo are thus confirmed in our presumption that 
Shalmaneser’s names are correct and his dates 
probable. Esarhaddon gives additional informa- 
tion as to the parentage of the restorer whom he 
names. 

It null bo noted that such references as the ascrip- 
tion of a certain event to a certain king, without 
statement of the year of his reign, leavo^us a wide 
margin for dates. We do not know from what ye^v 
in his own reign the king counts, nor up to what 
year of the reign he quotes. 

fc) Sennacherib has left a record that, after his 
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<tf Hiilivlisjl, th'-rs’fon* ‘•nols rj^wt ss/'., 
lic Iirouglil bad; to A!i.*.yr)!i ft siln^’h TubnU!' 

Niftip yeftnt t»d<)n! ijft»l «'apt?«r«'4 iJu’ 

ttfa‘jure-s «{ Shftfjnraktidumftj'h, ii Kjw 'U^ <4 

Batiylon. Kcav %vo V.now t|mt u Shfigurnkli'hiirisish 
biag of T’abylon v.'tiH fntiier of IvnahtiUii-.h H., 
of Babylon, ^'ihom Tulniltj-N'inii* 1, cnrri<'<l nwjty 
oaptive to A?-«yna. 'rii'Tofftot’ wr- may plnt-o 
Txikuiti-Xinip 1. about IL’bO ji.c. 

id) Again Kcunncbr-rib, in liia in^u'riptioii on llu’ 
rocks at Bavian. a v'illngo north i>f whonco 

be luifi brought wtiU r supplies for his groat city of 
Nineveh, tolls ns that after JIS yeara ho brought 
back from Babylon to the city of Bkalluto it« 
gods Adad and Shahi u hieh had been (ja tried away 
frotn thence Ity Mar<luk-n ulin-akhe in the time of 
Tiglath-Piloscr. Now wo know that TiglatU- 
Pilcser 1. was a contemporary of Martluk-niblin-akhe, 
and are thus able to dalo his reign about 1107 it.c. 

It will have been noticed that Shalmaneser I. 
and TiglaUi'Pilescr I., in Statements (a) and (b), give 
their o%vn genealogy, naming their fathers and 
grandfathers. I’his was the usual practice with all 
the Assyrian rulers. Con.scquently wo arc able to 
trace the lineal descent of the throne from father 
to son for many generations. Indeed there is 
great probability that one and tbo same family 
ruled for over 700 years. 
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The kings frequently name earlier rulers as their 
predecessors on the throne of Assyria. These 
statements serve as valuable checks upon other 
statements, and one result has been to establish the 
fact that an Assyrian king often calls a predecessor 
ab1, literally “ my father,” when he merely means 
to record his lineal descent, it may be, from a very 
distant forefather. 

A very few more inscriptions would set the series 
of kings, from Rushumma down to the fall of Nineveh, 
in its correct order without a blank. A somewhat 
frequent recurrence of the same name has liitherto 
led to some confusion, but the recent discoveries 
at Asshur have filled up an almost hopeless series of 
gaps and introduced order into something like chaos. 
We can hardly expect that many more rulers ate 
yet to bo discovered for the last two thousand yea-ts 
of Assyrian history. 

Of great use in the arrangement of the kings in 
their proper order are the synchronisms between 
them and foreign nrlers, particularly those of 
Babylonia. In this the Babylonian Synclironmts 
HUlory is a document of the first importance. It 
records the successive rectifications of boundaries 
between Assyria and Babylonia, giving the kings 
concerned in them from about b.c. IGOO to n.o. 800 
Copies were preserved in the Library of Ashur-bfinipal 
at Nineveh, and are now in the British Museum 
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^riie AKsyriritii /Tjwnj'm /AjjjA?; ft ll-'t <<f 

officers, who, Jlko tho Atchftn> at Aih'-tf' th'* 
Coii«uh nt Roni's it to t!!i< y,vir. V.%' 

po:-yf'<vK li«tH of tin*? kjml, whif'h in ? f\ fi! I 

and to iuc, <5in. 'riio ocx'O'-'dou n'. ft tft’ft 

i'.ing was nlways ; nn«l the nicntion in tm<' 

place of tiic},f)lar «lip»n of ,lnrif IHlh tno. Tsi;! 
the of nccurat'dy for the perswL 

Hcvt-ral oujhoa art* now in tlso l’-riii*h 'Mopcum, The 
OdTiOn oj PUifany. bcjiinthnK v.iif» n.<', 7f7, ovorlftjM 
tiih and gives welcome if unnee<“!«nry eoniiniUition. 

'nio Mgypl'mn chronology give', vnlimhlc n:'>^i!‘t- 
anco tor the period of the fifteenth and fourteenth 
centuries n.o. The synehronisms with the Uittite, 
Tililanni and IClainito kings am already of value, and 
more may be exx)ccted from thene BO\>rvc-a as the 
information with respect to these long-forgotU'n 
empires is enlarged by exploration and oxcavution 
in the East. 
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ASSYRIA AS A CITY STATE 

It is at present impossible to determine at what 
date Asshur absorbed its neighbour cities and ex- 
tended its dominion over Arbela and Nineveh. 
Indeed, that may not have been the true story of its 
expansion. There are some indications that Asshur 
and its neighbouring states entered into a sort of 
confederacy, perhaps under the pressure of a common 
foe. Asshur was for early methods of warfare a 
natural stronghold and a splendid city of refuge. 
Every indication points to the fact that its popula- 
tion was perpetually reinforced by fugitives from 
Babjdonia. As in the case of the Babylonian cities 
its paiesis, or city governors, on one side high priests 
of the city god AsUur and bis eartlily representatives ; 
on the other, majmrs of the to^vn, would soon lay 
claim to the title of king. 

A Icing, according to the conception of his powers 
which wo find prevailing in Assyria, had a right to 
expect military support from his subject cities. 
Ho had a principal share of the lands and spoil of 
conquered peoples, and as protector of the temples 
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wan lKirT0tt' from tlu'is t ^ H*’ h-''*<5 

sa-.. land tiijd equate', n- t-atlnv/ir^'n* Id** 

Bat !i-' wri'^ nut n5.!»> i<~, |<r'i3}« rty 

of hk j.uBJtrts ax will. Military >.*fvsr^- un** roin- 
ptibon- on nil rninU nmlt---*, Inii only for n Ittmtr*! 
numk'r of call?. Tit- <■• oit 5r«-n M-ildt-' n* vo^n- a nnlU in . 
the rin;> 7 iO}! !ti of tho jn"cri|)tiou'-. atsil fi?> timo n<’nl 
on l1ic*y '•von.* Infri’ru'lnj'ly .jt'U«’Vod by btulir - of 
rf'gtilnr troop,'' whom t'Xitot ftin>.l5oJis nro not ch'oriV 
to he disfintriiidit'd. 'Vito l-ur.'tH 
voteran.'t and the kil’iir t^hnrT.'ti. i-r KiiitjN 
Re';hiu>nt‘^,” appear to be rfunlarr, and lea-d on all 
distant expeditions. ’I'he militia eonid not Iw* lonj' 
taken nwny from nttricuUnral dtitie,«, and nere 
ultimately only called out on tx-eimlonn of great 
urgenc}’. The aoldit're weni paid hy booty oi 
prize money. 

The king apparently fnrniRhefl wcapona, but the 
owners of estates upon w'hom it was incumbent 
to furnish one or more men for the militia fotm^ 
also clolking and rations for the campaign. 
subject city was in tho position of a corpo»a^|^ 
estate owner and had its fixed quota of n'en 
furnish, for svhom it was rcaponsii)lo. _ . 

Each city had its own laws, and levied in 

rates and taxes. Conquered cities paid 
men and money. But municipal indepeJW 
the rule. Tho men of Asshur paid dues m 
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exactly as if they were foreigners, and that long 
after Assyria became an empire. Latlerl}' it hecaiue 
a custom for the king to exempt by a re.script certain 
persons from various dues, and confer privileges of 
free entrance to and exit from certain areas. This 
was usuall}’ done as a reward for personal service to 
the king or state. 

The subject cities were very jealous of their civic 
rights and customs. It was the secret of popularitj’ 
for a king to conserve them. "When the population 
had become large enough these rights included 
freedom from the corvi'e or forced labour on public 
works. Tiglathpileser IV. was regarded as an 
oppressor of the old cities because ho demanded 
from their citizens such indignities, aird it was the 
proud boast of Sargon II. that ho had freed thorn 
from such oppression. 

The construction of the Epon3un lists indicates 
that the cities of Assj’rin formed a confederacy^. 
There was a regular rota of officials who gave their 
name in turn to the years of a reigii. It bc^nu with 
tlio king himself, and when the court had dcveloj)ed 
ho was followed by (lie Tart.an or C'omniandcr-iu- 
chief of the Porec.s, the Grand Chamberlain, the Chief 
Gup-bearer and the Cluef Baker. Chief Justice, 
etc., offices often confcircd on succc.''sfii! genoraiM. 
Next, at all time.-?, followed the govcrnoiu or viceroys 
of the old citie.i. These were j\f,ffiiir. often siiuply 
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CJvlie^l “ llx’ IfitKl.'' ,\r|a'l,s fit:'! HaUh. 

A? tiii-' 5:m!.’t!nsjj pr<-« (UU'^. or hsi-r- 

(fc-rc inchidfsl, T/ut*. lafU-rly vS‘a:j.,T,r(>.. 

«vt-n KKmrtuiKh or (’<minirt(.n*no. furns-lifs} 

'I'Ik' Kpoityiti Sot fisc yf-,-ir ««■; orii.'u!.'i!?}‘ 
cJio^tn hy im’.otic-'-w'liK’h noi«ii».iHy <*niit‘mo4 fi t« 
tliek*?} . But tin- lot frli vAth vonvt'fijcnt r.pf^ropn'fif'-;* 
ncps upon Iht* ii'ovcnioc}: of thf* rii’ht « rtik*. 

Jiic VK-nv in uhich tlu* t^fivcrnor 'v.-u. t:)!<y «*n Hpf)rt%?n 
Was calk'd the Unim'i of llutt itovoruor, untl tltH'fo 
incnts dated in that year a.* falltinr in lii't 

Im)n',i, 'riio l''))(>nyiiiB, like Ar<'iinn,s at Atlicna 
or Consuls at Romo, thus p.ave lliidr naine to the 
year. Tliero is, howevei", no tract' of any other 
special power \^hieh the h'vunv conferred. The 
Kponyin had no special duties U> jtorfonn, hut there 
is no douht that his hojiour coinmontorated a tiute 
when the Eponym nna chief of the entire Rlatc. 
His appoitilTUcnt was made in the closing d!iy.s of the 
year, and lie entered oflice on the fu^t of Nisan. 
When the lung died the new king slarlcd tho rola 
afresh. But it is significant of the importance 
once attached to the position that after his hlponyniy 
the rota was often carried out us if the accession 
had caused no break. 'I’hc states could hardl 5 ' have 
clung so pertinaciously to a mere naming of the year 
if it had not been the last shred of a once aclcnow- 
ledged right to temporary suprcmaci'. 
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For some time we can only speak of the patesis 
of Asshur, though they may often have claimed the 
title of king. We may regard the first period as one 
in wliich the city Asshur was gradually gaining 
supremacy at home. How soon it took precedence 
in Assyria proper, or included Arbela or Nineveh 
in its confederation, we do not know. We have no 
record of wars with either. 

The Earliest Rulers of Asshur. — Some of the 
earliest references to the rulers of Asshur designate 
them as patesi. In the case of the old Babylonian 
city states it has been noticed that when a state 
like Lagosh came under the supremacy of the kings 
of Ur, its own rulers, even the powerful Gudea, 
whose public works were such as anj' king might be 
proud to have erected, make no claim to the title of 
king, but content themselves ivith that of patesi. 
Hence it has been thought tliat the title patesi 
denoted an inferior status and that its holder im- 
plicitly renounced all claim to bo an independent 
monarch. When, therefore, tlie later kings of Assyria 
recorded the names of earlier rulers and gave them 
the title of patesi, in view of the evident dcjicndence 
of Assyria upon Babylonia in all matters of culture, 
religion and political organisation, it scorned legiti- 
mate to assume that the same implications held 
for the use of the title in Assyria. 

The designation of an Assyrian ruler as a patesi 
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nf A«hiir i\n« vory t'omjnnnSy hf*<-n tnli^n to imply 
nn ndmi'virm of doftonrlojico »jp<in n liiclmr povvor, 
and Bnltylutiia 'vva«; naturally !.t)ppo««><l to l*t' th<' 
higivor ])o«or in quo-lion. Thi- vi(*u‘ cannot Uc 
The Foveroign to uhont the v,m 

pubordinnto %vaF divine. The jyskxi c!nimc<l to Ih' 
the viceroy on earth of his ; and that lie still 
was, within the limit of his own flomnitiH. His 
Hubjccliqn to an earthly sovereiim niii'hl or might 
not invalidate hi.*- claim to la* a king, bill did not 
aflcct his relation to hia city g«>d. 

When Aashnr was indejiendent ita kings continued 
to call Ihcmsclvcs jhiIcax of A.shur. In case.s where 
their inscription was concerned with internal jiolitics 
alone, c.spccially in the erection of temples, walls, 
wells, canals, etc., a king might bo content to speak 
of himself ns patcM. In inscriptions recording his 
conquests ho would claim to bo a king. Wc can- 
not, therefore, press the meaning of jyalc^n to imply 
subjection to an overlord. Nor, on the otiicr hand, 
is it possible to argue independence from tbc nso of 
the title king. ^lany overlords took to themselves 
the title “king of kings” and allowed their vassals 
still to ho called kings. 

The term 'patesi may really bo a Sumerian word 
borrowed by the Semitic Babylonians along w'ifch 
the office. They, ho%vcvcr, especially in Assyria, 
rendered it, and perhaps read it, in Somitio by 
c 
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isIisJtahku. That maj' mean little more than 
“headman,” a parallel to the Arab sheik. The 
Sumerian patesi, hon'ever, seems to have denoted a 
“steward,” and many o^vners of large estates had 
their own pafesi. The pafcsi of Ashur was “ the 
High Steward” of the god, but it soon became a 
pure title. The patesi was probably the hereditary 
Headman of the clan, which claimed to be the 
aristocrac5’- of the tonm. He was as such the 
titular High priest of the city-god. It is, however, 
scarcely accurate to render the term either as 
priest or lung or even priest-ldng. The Assyrian 
rulers were also priests, and when they chose to 
emphasise the fact they called themselves SJiangt, 
which means “ priest ” sinrply. 

The combination of varied offices in one person 
can never be a justification for the identification of 
the offices. Tilien, then, we record of a certain 
ruler that ho is entitled patesi, priest or lung, wo 
must not assume that he was anything else than 
what the title states ; nor can we argue that ho ■was 
not more. 

We frequently find that a ruler is called the 
sitahmt of a god, or of a state. The term moans 
solely a locufn fC7iens. The sJiakmi of a city was the 
viceroy of its king. When a king stylos himself 
Shahiu of Bel ho claims to bo viceregent of that 
god upon earth. That ho was governor of the city 
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tru<*. l>i;{ i'i not Uu’ itn- 
‘in iTsiU'li n*' i*'* politicsil 


H !aiO«» of oiis'it of 


or cotmlrr wm 
plication of tin,- 
coR'ffpifncf, 

^V<> may now HTijrsI wlint 
thf-Hf* fatly mlw. 

Avsifi'i-V. — In on in^friplion of 8halmoiif"‘cr I. 
(fic-f p. 2JJ) rffottlinjt In** rr^tonilton of tho t‘‘jnpU' 
of Aslnir. Ijumi down nt the hopinnini? of hi*! noKi). 
'VC nre told that it had hfcii hiiill or mitorrd by a 
fccties of nilon;, at tin* hfuii of wlunn was to bo 
placed Anahpia. l->arhad.l«n also cmnnomtcM 
flia monarch!* who Inult nt the aanm temple. Ills 

list Ima import.ant vnrinliona. but it plnccs Anshpm 
first. Hf preceded Ihi.shnnuv, \'ho was contem- 
porary with the founder of the l‘iit*l l)ynn.Ht> o 
Babylon. The name reema to be Elamite, or jierlmps 
^littmni. Wo have no means of iiasigniiig an np- 

proximatc dale to this ruler. • i • i „ 

ICiicjLr.-In an inscription of Ashur-nm-mHbe.sbu, 
Kikia is placed first in a list of Assyrian 
who built the city wall of A.ssln.r. ^ 

impossible to say whether the cit.j jog 
temple of A.shur or whether its wal ■ 

The name does not seem to be Som tm maj 
be Elamite or Mitanni. Wc cannot date tins 
with any certainty. . on the 

. a^a,; a™ ». "wcl. 

stele set up at Sendjirli, in ^or O 
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he commemorates his conquest of Tirhakah of 
Ethiopia and Ba'al of Tyre, Esarhaddon declares 
that he was “ of the seed royal, remote descendant 
of Bel-bani, son of Adasi, who established the Idng- 
ship of Asshur, who at the command of Adad, 
Shamash, Nabu and the other great gods smote 
off the yoke." As Sargon, his grandfather, and his 
father, Sennacherib, so far as we yet know, did not 
make this claim, possibly Esarhaddon claimed 
through his mother, who is thought by some to 
have been a Babylonian princess. 

In an inscription, commemorating his buildings 
in Assyria and Babylonia, he calls himself “ distant 
descendant of B61-bani, king of Assyria, whom long 
ago the decree of Marduk called to rule the land and 
raised their 23afcsi-hood to a kingdom." If these 
words bo correctly understood, Esarhaddon moans 
that Bel-bani first made Assyria a Idngdom. Its 
former rulers had been only patesis, as we know 
many of them were. That Marduk, city god of 
Babylon, decreed the change may be t-akon to imply 
that previously they wore subject to Babylon. 
In his devotion to the city, for wliioh ho had done 
so much, Esarhaddon may be assorting Babylonian 
claims beyond the exact state of the case, but 
many indications go to substantiate the claim. 

In another inscription, dedicated to Nana of Erech 
Esarhaddon claims to bo “ the offspring of Asshur’ 
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dwct*ndant of B'l-lsaiu.jton of Adttfd.kliwof A«?ht)r/' 
If y(c rightly untiprslaiiti Ewirljaddon, Ads»>t unwt 
h(i put nt tho %-try lwf'tntjitig» nt of tfic Siuuitic 
occupation of Af^imr, WV Imvc, however, no in* 
dicfttion of hi^ tlnto. 

BLl-k.vvkaI'U 1. — Atlnd-jiirari IV., on Inj; Ktone 
tnhlet from Knlnh, that he w;k‘» *’ tJie rr mote 

descendant of It'-l-haphapi. n Jung wiio went Jxdore 
him, Wfore the rule of Snlili.” In vi«nv of tJte ppell* 
mgH of S«imi-al)u'ft natno Su-nlni, imd of Hutmi* 
la-ilti'fi name ns Sntnn-li-el, Smnu*IiH, etc,, »t fa 
■'■'cry likely that SnliH ia inlcmlcd for Sumn-ln-ilu, 
who is thus rockoncxl as a king of Assyria. We 
know that llamtmirnbi, fifth in elcscent from him, 
did rule Assyria and there i.s nothing against the 
asstimption that Stimu-la-ihi did also, BCl-kapkapu 
would thus he not far removed in time from Hus* 
humma, who fought with Sunm-abu. Whatever 
the issue of that conflict, Bcl-kapkapti cannot ho 
placed before Sumu-la-ihi and also after Ilushumma, 
for tho latter’s family form an unbroken lino from 
father to son for five generation.^. Bel-kapkapu 
must therefore bo earlier than Snmu*abu himself. 
Tho reason may bo that while Sumu-abu was tin* 
successful against Ilushumma, Sumu-la-ilu may 
have established n real supremacy over Assyria, 
which lasted till Hammurabi’s time. On tho other 
hand, Sulili may have nothing to do with Sumula-ilu, 
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but; bo one of the early non-Somitic rulers, like 
Aushpia, Kalda and Adasi. The form of the name 
suggests the iteration so characteristic of Elamite 
names, and in any case was not Assyrian. 

We may note that our Bel-kapkapu has been 
thought bjr some to bo identical ■with BOl-kabi, below. 

iGUR-iiLcUP-KiimT. — ^A brick from Asshur contains 
the inscription of one Samsi-Adad, patcsi of Ashur, 
son of Igur-kap-kapu, builder ,of the temple of 
Ashur, The similarity of this name, and the sug- 
gestion that the iteration in kapkapu may point to 
an Elamite source, have led to their identification. 
Then might in some way bo another name, 
Elamite or Rlitanni, for Bel. Another inscription, 
on a circular piece of onyx or agate, names Shamshi- 
Adad as builder of the temple of iVshur. In 
spite of the difference in spelling, this maj' bo the 
same person ns Samsi-Adad. No'U' Shalmaneser I. 
records that a Shnmshi-Adad, whom Esarhaddon 
apparently makes son of Bel-kabi, built at the 
temple of Ashur. Some would then identify all 
the tluree Shamshi-Adads who built at the temple 
of Ashur, and therefore make Igur-kap-kapu the 
same as Bel-kabi. This would support the vieiv 
that Igur-kap-kapu was also the same as the above 
B'A-kapkapu. But then his son, Shamshi-Adad, 
who could at latest be 'contemporary with Sumu- 
abu in order to ho before Sumu-la-ilu, must have 
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olo«fh- ll*Hls«n}rn(j, Bt)! Slialninn** L 

p*its lilm 150 y«-ar>- lat*ir than IltislmnwiaSi »^<>n 
EriRlium. nnd lb=,ar1)ft*ifli>ri nl h'ru-l liKl yrar>'. A*; 
wo know llu* wrif?* *if rnlfW Iron* Uii'fhsiinsnn for 
five generations, we then iiin-~J bring <5mvM SitliU ft 
ctnlnrj', -iUieu Aclfttlnirari noiibi Mindly buve 
known of ninny earlier kings to nnino. Ifenee it 
is unliltcly that the .Shnm“hi-A<lntl who hniU at 
Afishut and was fon of B'l-kahi enn have lu-en an 
early tuv Sulili. Hent o B ’hknhi ennnot !><• tlie S'ftino 
as lEhkapkapn. We ran hardly identify Igur- 
Impkajni then with cither of ihfsic. Po wc must 
leave him as the fjither of Sanisi-Adad and pitl 
him by himself for the present. The clumictcm of 
his inscription ])oinl to an early date. 

Sn.vMsiri-ADAn I. is (ht* same as Pftinsi-.\diul 
ahovo named as son of Ignr-kap-kapu. The more 
usual spelling is Sham.shi-Adad. Pnmsi-Adnd recalls 
the names of Samsu-ilnna and Pamsu-ditana, king.s 
of the First Dj-nasiy of Bnhylon. If any signifi- 
cance is to he attached to this form it might be taken 
as pointing to n West Semitic or Amorite origin. 
But it is sufficient to note his claim to he very 
early on account of the style of his inseription. 

BXsinv-Asmn. — ^In an inscription found at A;.shnr, 
ABhnr-rim-nishi'shu relates that ho rebuilt the city 
wall of Asshur which Kikia, Sharru-kiu, Basha-Ashir 
and Ashir-nirari had built. 
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We learn from an inscription set up by a certain 
Baslia-Ashir, ‘patesi of Ashur, son of Aslur-nirari, 
patesi of Ashur, that he rebuilt a temple of Ishtar 
of Assyria, at Asshur, rvhicli Ilushumma, a former 
prince, had buUt and which Sharrukui, “ my father,” 
(i.e. ancestor) had restored. We therefore conclude 
that there were two rulers of the name Basha- 
Ashir, one who restored the cit}' waU after Sharruldn 
and before Ashir-nirari, another who built the Ishtar 
temple after Ashir-nirari, whose son he was. 

Further, we know that Ilushumma was son of 
Shalim-althum and grandson of a Bnsha-Ashir. 
We therefore have the series, Bashi-Ashir I., his 
son Shahra-akhum, his son Hushumma, liis son 
Erishum, his son Ikunnm, his son Sharruldn, and 
then follow Ashir-nirari and his son Biisha-Asliir 
n. As the last named calls Slmrrukin his ancestor 
we may assume that the whole series was one 
of unbroken lineal descent from Basha-Ashir I. to 
Basha-Ashir II, 

Shaltm-.mckum. — We only know of this ruler 
that ho was a palest of Ashur, and son of Basha- 
Ashir I. 

iLTJSmTJiMA.— Wc Imow that one Ilushumma 
fought with Sumu-abum, the founder of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. Wo do not, however, Jenow 
the upshot of the struggle, but as the mention of 
this synchronism occurs in a chronicle of the achievo- 
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He rebuilt the temple of Ishtar, probably at 
Asshur. 

BfevDABi or BeL'ICABI. — ^T he name of this king 
or patesi is mentioned in the oath taken by parties 
to a business contract in the first year of Sinmu- 
ballit, in Sippar. The oath is “by Sinmuballit, 
Bel-dabi (?) and his wdfe.” Now, comparing the 
cases of Shamshi-Adad II. and Hammurabi, or of 
Sumu-la-ilu and other vassal kings of Sippara, we 
are justified in assuming that Bel-dabi was a vassal 
of Sinmuballit’s. It has been conjectured that, like 
Shamshi-Adad II., he may have been an Assj'rian 
king or patesi. The name Bf>l-dnbi has no parallel 
among the Icnown names of Ass 3 ’'rian rulers. But 
the document itself renders this reading very un- 
likely. It may well be B61-kapkabi or BC*l-kabi. 
We have seen that Bfl-kapkapu I. was a veiy 
early ruler, and this would bo Bel-kapkapu II., 
but if he bo BOl-kabi and the father of the Shamshi- 
Adad, who was contemporary with Hammurabi, 
this would agree well with Esarhaddon’s inscription. 

The mention of this ruler’s wife is exceptional. 
We have to go doum to the days of Sammuramat 
(Somiramis ?) wife of Adadnirari IV. to find a 
parallel. She was probabl,v a Babj-lonian princess. 
i\IaJ^not this be the explanation hero also ? If Bi'l- 
kabi niarried a daughter of a king of Babjdon, 
and attended with her to honour the first year of 
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Suuruihalh't, it vnutd In' uaturat, f"jX'<'»aUy if 
WL‘xv llu' latter? for a naltyinnian 

io honour thorn hofh irj tbs'* u«y, Ktituruily, 
until «'o know nion,* of tho hi'<tory of tlui j>j<rio<l 
can only indiilf;^ in It %vou)d, 

however, explain the lu-xt kjni; liatsttniirahi'ft rare 
fur fhe wcll-beinw ,,f .\'wyria. f{e returned to 
Af-shur it,« protect iiiir deity, evidently earned olT 
lo Babylon, pcrhap-i hy fjunntaho. 

ff the nhov<! pugt'f'sthnm (urn out to ht* well 
founded we may read thih nder'a nanu* B-M-kahi. 

Str.vjtsm'Anan II.— Wr< have rcnaoii to place 
nest the confcinporaiy of llaijinnirabi, and lo 
suppose biin the aon of IIjc lant named ruler. If 
^vc necopt .Sbabnane^rra figiirca no jmi.sl. place 
the restorer of the Apaluir wall, to whom he ivfera, 
•ISO years before liis own time, and that would be 
aboxit IJtOO n,c. Now if Krishum bo really 159 
years earlier we should dale him about 2060 n.c. 
On the usually accepted chronology of the First 
Bjmasty of liabylon wo may put Erishuni about 
2030 n.c. The tendency of late yoara has been 
to reduce this date, but obviously it cannot be 
further reduced without violence to Shalmaneser’s 
statements. If we take Erishmn ns about 2030 n.c. 
and Esarhaddon's Shamshi-Adad on Ids figures 
as 12G years later, we have a date 1900 b.o. for 
Shamshi-Adad as on Shalmnnosor’s figures. It 
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is tempting to suppose that Shalmaneser I. and 
Esarhaddon intend the same Shamshi-Adad. The 
one 'king may reckon from the beginning, the other 
from the end, of Erishum’s reign. 

ICmi-BiliL. — If this be really the name of the 
father of the Shamshi-Adad who restored the temple 
of Ninkigal at Nineveh, which had been built by 
Ikunum, son of Erishum, we cannot place him earlier 
and he ma3>’ be much later. Kiki-Bel may not have 
been a ruler of Assyria, though his son was. 

Shajishi-Adad III. — ^The son of ICiki-Bel, pro- 
bably, rebuilt the temple of the NinJdgal, at Ninoveh 
apparently. We are unable to place him earlier, 
and ho maj^ have to exchange places ^Yith some 
of the later rulers of the same name. He can 
hardly bo identified with either Shamshi-Adad I. 
or 11. If we place him hoi-e wo avoid clashing 
■with Shamshi-Adad IV. 

Shalmaneser I. speaks of a certain Shamshi- 
Adad who built the temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 
wliich fell in the great earthquake that also seems to 
have destroyed the temple of Ashur at Asshur, 
early in his reign. It is just possible tJiat NinJdgal 
is the same ns Ishtar, and that this Shamshi-Adad 
was the above son of Kiki-Bel. Ho may, of course, 
be either Shamshi-Adad I. or II. 

Isidhe-Dagak I.— Tiglath-pileser I. states that 
Shamshi-Adad, latest of Ashur, son of Ishme-Dagan, 
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btiiU a temple of Ann and A<la<l tn A 5 “hur. ’I hi^ 
temple was t^tken down l»y Anlntrdrm. Ticlath- 
pile^er ft ptral {'randfatlmr, v-5th a vii-w (n relnnkiim; 
it. Tlii?. occurred nl»mil Cid _Vf'.‘»rs Indore Titdnth- 
pi!f?(;rs time, and rsccording to him lUl y<'ar>« 
after ShaijiHln-Adad, riho may tliendore bo jnit about 
1S15 B.c. Tlujv Shumshi-Adnd m thtio tm> late to 
have been a conlotnpornry of n.'unmumln'tt, arid 
cannot be itlonlified with either of the Shatuhln- 
Adads named before. He rebuilt the lemjde 
of Ashur in Asshur. Wo nbo know of an lalune- 
Dagan who wna father of Aalmr-nirari I., who may 
he dated about 1700 n.r. Hence we denote thia 
ruler as lahmo-Hagan I, 

SnAjtsm-ADAt) IV. — .Son of Is«hme-Dagan I., 
built the temple of Anu and Adad in A.=i-^hur about 
B.o. Igl.*!, n.s above. 

Isumk-Daoak 11 . — Only known jir father of the 
next ruler. 

AsuiB-NinAiii I, — He wuB a rcatorcr of tho great, 
city null, and built the temple of Bel Bhijirla in 
Asshur. Ho was jxxicsi of Ashur, and son of Islune- 
Dagan II. 

BXsHA-Asnin II. — ^Wo have already aeon that ho 
was son of Ashir-nirari I., patesi of Ashur, and rebuilt 
the BU slnilchuri of Ishtar of Asshur. 

OTKEn UtrLERS CAnuED SiEwusin-AnAD.^ — We have 
already distinguished, and with more or less i)ro- 
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babilifcy placed four rulers called Shamsbi-Adad. 
The list is by no means exhausted. Later we shall 
be able to place more bearers of the name, but 
there are others whom we cannot yet fix. 

A. We have an inscription of a very important 
Shamshi-Adad who calls himself s/tar hishshati, a 
term which may be rendered “ Icing of the uni- 
verse ” or “ king of hosts,” and is usually taken to 
imply possession of Haran. He was a builder of 
the temple of Asshur. He spells Asshur in the same 
way as does the Samsi-Adad who was son of 
Igur-kap-kapu. This may well be an archaism of no 
great significance. We can hardly identify liim m'th 
Shamshi-Adad I., because ho is not only a Idng 
himself, but says “ Aim and H61 had selected him 
from all the Icings who wont before him to do great 
acts.” Further, ho spealcs of a Icing who preceded 
him, unfortunately without giving his name. He 
also built the temple of Bel in Asshur, called E-am~ 
kurkurra. He may bo credited possibly %vith 
introducing the Avorship of Bel into Assyria. He 
further boasts of having brought mto Asshur the 
spoils of the kings of Tukrish and of the Icings of 
the upper lands. Ho set up a stele icdth the story 
of his achievements in the land of Laban, on the 
border of the Great Sea ; by which Ave may perhaps 
understand Lebanon by the Mediteramiean. Ho 
claims that there Avns such plenty in his day that a 
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sbokel of fUvt'r wiiultl l>uy twi' ^(ir of gwin, about 
tiouljlf tht> «i-,unl fjunntity, or uiinn-t of w<k)1. 

or twc’jity luaft'iDri'a of ojl ('k'arly a noiablo 
foonarch I AU tlir nior** may «o rei'rot that lu* «!iti 
iiajnc! luH father ntir i;tve nuy iiidicatioti of lii« 
O'-vti period, 

JT On a cireiilar plate of onyx or aftnte, now in tlie 
I’ritieb Museaiji^ ^vf; rc'ad of a Shajushi'Adnrl who 
built at the temple of Aahur. He ntpo ppclln Apniiur 
do Slmmshi-Adud 1., and No. A above, but tliia 
i* not Buflicient. to wnrrajit nuv uientifiention. 

Tho next three ndera arc inseparable, but llicir 
porition JR very uncertain. 

Asnin-i’.xm I. is mentioned b^' bis grandson, 
Ashur-rim-nis!i''hiiu, as father of Asliir-nirari II. 
und, palcii of Asbur. lie Is generally identified 
trith the king Ashur-irbi, who set up his imago 
and stelo at Mount Atalur, in North Syria, 
Asmu-NiUAKi II. son of the la-st named, was 
also petiesi of Asbur, and is mentioned by his son, 
Ashir-rim-nislK'shu. 

Asmn-niM-Nisrif.siiu, son of the last named, 
patesi of Asbur, rebuilt the wall of his city, Asshur. 

Wo are now able to avail ourselves of the Syn- 
chronous History aird so emerge from a very obscure 
period into comparatively historical times. Tho Syn- 
chronous History, as it is usually called, was dra^vn 
up vnth tho purpose of recording the mutual relations 
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of Assyria and Babylonia. It covered the period 
from 1460 b.o. to 700 B.o. It seems to have been 
compiled in the reign of Adad-nirari IV. The 
existing copies, now in the British Museum, were 
made for Ashurbanipal’s Library at Nineveh. The 
commencement is, unfortunately, lost, but the first 
entry preserved states that Kara-indash, king 
of Karduniash, the name of Babylonia under 
the Kassite kings, and Ashur-bel-nisheshu, king 
of Asshur, mutually agreed to a compact and swore 
to observe the boundary as settled between them. 
In the next entry we find that Puzxxr-Ashur, Iting of 
Asshur, and Bumaburiash, long of Karduniash, 
did the same. 

We may at once note that Assyria is already a 
kingdom and has made good its claim to treat 
on terms of equality with Babylonia. Further, we 
have two synchronisms mth Babylonian monarchs, 
which help greatly to fix events. 

Now Adad-nirari I. states that a certain Puzur- 
Ashur built the wall of the new quarter of Asshur, 
thus enclosing a large area which lay to the south 
of the old city, and taking in the whole hill on which 
the city stood. Ho also built a sort of wing which 
out off access to the shore below the city walls, 
on the Tigris, and so gave protection to the quay. 
The wall of the new city ivas further strongthonod by 
an Ashur-bel-nisheshu, and again, when it had fallen, 
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ri,'l)uil{ })y Krl)r>-,\tlnf], who uns tht* {athvr of 
Adad-iiirnriV prc.nt f:ran<U:^Shfr. 

!S)t!sl tiicn allow for Hthfi- two kiiicr"* c;viUd 
I u~tJr-A*iluir, or tuo Ahimr-h'hiuVhA^hii, or 

iwo of encli tsaino. 

Prxnu'Asntrp. I> ImJlt tho wall of tho ni-w city 
ttnti tlio wall protoctiiitr Uu- fjuay on tftc Tis^riH-. 
nanio i*^ written tin* oUI't 8jw*lUng, Ashir. 

Asimru-r.i.irKisnfjfJni-* I. n'pa)rv‘<! or stn-ngth- 
tned tlip wall of tho now city. If thifi was u 
work continuing nnd completing tlu- uork of I'liziir- 
Ashur I,, we iniiy have to consider thin king n.s the 
t'On or iminedintc sucrcp-'Or of Pur.tjr-Ashur I. In 
that ca«e there ntuKi l)e (wo of the name, one hero 
titid mie before Pur.ur-Afihvir II. Homo sehohira 
'votild identify him with Ashiir-jim-ni.-di'‘sliu, and 
so bring in here the series, Ashir-rai>i I., Ashir- 
nirari I., betAveen him and Puzur-Aslmr I. In 
tiiai ca?c! the work whicli ho completed wnfi pro- 
tracted over four reigns. 

Later we must return to Pu/.vn’-Aslmr ll. and 
Ashur-bel-ni.slieshu II. I'irst, however, wo must 
consider the light throwm on Ass^Tlnn history 
bj' two external sources, the Tell-cl-Amnrna tablets 
and the EgjT)tian inscriptions on the one hand, 
and the discoveries at Boghnz-koi of TIittito inscrip- 
tions. 


D 



CHAPTER III 


ASSYKIA’S EAKrA' REI,ATIONS WITH EGYTT, 
SriTANKI AND HABYLOKU 

The Teli:.-ki>Asiarna Tablets. — In 18S7 an 
Egj 7 )tinn woman, digging for earfcli for iicr garden, 
found afc Tell-oI-Amarna, about 300 kilometres 
south of Cairo, a number of inscribed clay tablets. 
They were soon dispersed among tlic European 
Museums, London and Berlin nou' possessing most of 
them. They proved to bo letters in cuneiform 
script, for the most part in the Babylonian language, 
from the kings of Syria and Palestine to the kings 
of Egypt. Among them were also letters from 
Babylonia, Assyria and Mtanni. Those letters 
establish sjmehromsms between the rulers of these 
states which are invaluable for chronolog}'-, and 
must bo road in their entirety to get a clear view 
of Egyptian diplomacy. Suffice it to say here that 
Egypt was courted by these kings for the purpose 
of obtaining rich treasures in exchange for native 
productions, to cement alliances and to gain advan- 
tages over their neighbours. As it happens, the 
native sources for Babylonian history are very 
fragmentary for this period, and scholars are by no 
60 
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niciitis aga-cd nn to the oali'r in wliidi the ruling 
Knwjito fiOvea-igiiR of Bahylonia rIiouUI !h’ arrangtRl. 
Ou tho QtlitT hand, tlio Egyptian tnonarolw na- nO'v 
dated with coitRiderable certainly from Egn'ptian 
monuments. 

In the time of Thothmes I. Egypt was alrcnd}’ 
exerting her power in Me«opotajuia, and Thothmea 
III. evidently exchanged pa*flf*nts with tho king of 
Apsyrin. As-syria then fell under the power of 
Mitanni, but when it was once more indfipendent, 
active correspondence rvitb Egypt again went on. 

The Tell-el-Auuinm tablets further show the 
presence in Jfesopotamia of the .Aramream, whoso 
earlier hranche.s appear a.s Akhlame and Suti, Tlicir 
nationnlitj' was primarily Semitic ; they called their 
settlements Bdh, and the people vuiri or Jicnfi, 
Thu.s the tribe who gave the name to Bit Adini, 
or Belli Eden, would bo called indr Adini or Bene 
Eden. They seem to have been pastoral folk wlioso 
incursions filled up the open land and, of course, 
ruined tho toums. But, in course of time, thoj' 
settled into town dwellers. Prom their nomadic 
habits they were very difficult to chock, and 
ultimatelj' formed very powerful communitie.s. 
Aramaic became the language of a largo part of 
Mesopotamia. 

Tho kingdom of Mitanni appears to have been 
founded by a branch of tho so-called Hittito people, 
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mth whom tho rulets of Egypt early came in contact. 
It has recentl3’- been brought into prominence by 
tho discovery of many documents at Eoghaz-kol, 
in the district of Pieria, \vritten in the cuneiform 
character, and containing important despatches 
from hlitanni to Hittite idngs. 

We know from the Bab3donian Chronicles that 
the Hittites invaded Bab3donia in tho reign of 
Samsuditana, last king of the First Dynasty, and 
the Kassites who founded the so-called Third D3Tiasty 
of Babylon may have been part of these Hittite 
peoples. At any rate one of the semi-independent 
Idngdoms of this folk was situated about Malatia, 
and, known to its oum people as tho kingdom of 
Mitanni, plaj'od a great part in Assyrian history 
as the kingdom of Khani or IChanigalbat. It 
seems to have been established at least as early 
as Hammurabi’s time. Thothmes III. mentions 
Mitanni. 

We know now the names of at least six Mitanni 
kings. They all boro names which have a strong 
likeness to Aryan names ; and among their gods 
M'cre Indra, Varuna, and Mithra, which are clearly 
Aryan. Hence it is clear that there were Aryan 
elements in tho population of Mitanni, and apparently 
in power. The people arc referred to as Kliarrl, 
in which name some see tho name Aryan. How far 
the ABS3’’rian people wore affected b3' this conquest 





KINi;in>M nr mitakni 

fl’dinitt In f-ny. but thrir i-iirlv •.’.Jth 

fucli ^vnrTiof fotS; bttxr h'-!}v.4 tti tnnn tsu'ir 
ttotionnl ch.nrnct/'r. 

<>( 'ru«>hr.\tt<*. tA Anu-nujiSu! 1\'.. 

I'jrypS, prnpf?~!ritr 1«» m'Su! l^h!a^ nf N'ita.'vrh to 
KcYpi (<i tp,. bim» o{ ha- Ions; iK'on 

h'iki'U BR implying th” drpcmh'iV''' «>{ As^'yriu, or 
'tt Icawt (if N’in^voii, upon Miranni. Thf ro-cailcfl 
Hittiu- tahlcta I'SWivnlial hy l’rof(*.“‘ior WtJioUior 
fit Bf)gJinz-koi, hnvo tJmmn moro !if.'ht upon tlu' 
nmttcr. Mattiuza, non. nu<i {iiTond on tho throno 
fitter Tn.«l)iattti, together with Iha overlortl, fiuh- 
tjiluliunia of Khatli, by their inorription.- ei<(nblish 
the following facts ; — 

1. The AKsyrinnr. harl once biam vassals of 
MaUiuva's forefathers. 

2. Sauslintnr, MattiuznV. great great grand- 
father, had carried off a quantity’ of gold and silver 
from Asshur, which city he must have captured. 

3. After the death of Tushratla the Aasyrians 
and men of Alsho had divided Ins lands. Tho 
Assyrians wore then independent. It wn.s Ashiir- 
uballit who, like Tushratla, was contemporary 
with Amonophis IV., and who, as Adnd-nimri I. tells 
us, destroyed tho army of the Shubari, an old term 
for Mesopotamian peoples. 

Now in Ashur-uballit’s letter to Egypt, lie states 
that since lus ance.stor Ashur-nftdin-akho sent an 
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embassy to Egypt, no one had gone to Egypt 
from Khanigalbat or Slitanni. This means that, 
as vassal of Mtanni, no Assyrian ruler could send 
an embassy on his own account to Egypt, partly 
because it would be a claim to independence, partly 
because Mitanni held the roads. Consequently 
we must put the ancestor Ashur-nadin-akho before 
the Mtanni conquest, i.e. before Saushatar. 

Now we have been able to extract from the now 
Hittite documents mth certainty the following 
table of rulers of Mitanni : — 

(1) Saushatar. 

(2) Artatama I. 

(3) Sutarna I. 

(4) Artasbsiumara. (6) Tiishratta. Artatama II. 

(7) Mattiuza. (6) Sutarna II. 

Aitakama. 

Of these, Tushratta was contemporary of Araono 
phis IV., 1379-13G2 n.c., and of Amonophis III. 
1414-1379 n.c. His father, Sutarna, married hi 
daughter, Gilu-Kiiipa, to Amenophis III, Ilia 
grandfather, Artatama, married his daughter to 
Thothmes IV., 1423-1414 n.c. ArUitama's father, 
Saushatar, must have been contcmporaiy 
Amenophis II., 1449-1423 n.o., perhaps a year or 
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two with Tiinflimc-'-; III. Ah Thoihin^n JV, only 
rc'ignMi ninf yt atsor ho, Artntniini'H rnisjn migl't 
have fallen partly in that of Ann'iinpluf IL 

Nowweput AHliur-n'!<lin*akh' at lea-A partly bofoir 
Sanshatar. atid hD reitin inny well have overlapped 
Thotlimt-H Ilf., I 0 OI-II 47 . It witH in liD twenty- 
thin:! year that Thothme.; III. rwonh-el the n-eeipt 
from a prince of .Whur of rosily gifts, thnv' irroat 
bloelcB of fum lapis laxnli. and thnK- piecei! of prt-ciouB 
stone from Babylon. It. in then natural to suppose 
that Aslnir-nidin-ahhe was the Icing who received 
twent}' talents of gold from Egypt, and wo may date 
him about 1478 n.c. Of course the evidence is 
still slight and need.s inscriptional confirmation. 

It maj- well be that thi.s conquest of As-syrin 
extended to Babylonia. For thojice the images 
of Marduk and hi.s consort, Znrpanit., were carried 
oft to Jlitaimi. Were the Knssites really from 
Mitanni I IVc can now return to the rulers of Asshur. 
The kings we have to name may have bcoi stibjcct 
to ilitanni for a few gencration.s, or thoj' may have 
been gradually recovering from the conquc.st and 
its consequences. Ashur-nudin-akhu prohabty 
reigned before the conquest, but whotbor it occurred 
in bis reign or on his death or under one of his 
successors, we cannot yet decide. 

AsntJR-ir.aorN-AKm I. is named as his “ father ” 
by Ashur-uballit in a letter addressed to Ameno- 
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pliis rV., discovered in the arcliives of the Idngs 
of EgJTJt at Tell-ol-Ainarna. Ashnr-uballit further 
states" that earlier relations existed between the 
Idngs of Egypt and Assyria. Now Kadashinan- 
Bel, the king of Babylon, sent to Anicnoplus 
III. of Egypt four letters, preserved in the same 
archive. They do not, however, thiw much light 
on Assyrian history. Kurigalzn, king of Babylon, 
is mentioned in these letters as on good terms with 
the lung of Egypt, and his son, Burnaburiash, lung 
of Babylon, refers to the Assyrians as his subjects, 
and protests against an embassy from them having 
been received in Eg5l)t- No asks that ^Issyna 
shall gain no advantage to his detriment. Wo may 
regard his attitude to Assyria as merely diplomatic. 
The claim to bo overlord is not supported by any 
other indication. Burnaburiash was succeeded by 
his son, Karaldiardasb, w-ho married Muballitat- 
sberua, the daughter of Ashur-uballit, and, according 
to the Synchroiwus History, Karakliardash and 
Ashur-uballit renewed the boundary treaty of tbeir 
forefathei-s. 

It is probable that w'hon Ashur-uballit calls 
Ashur-nridin-aldii his father he is only folloudng 
ft custom common enough to indicate an ancestor. 
Ashnr-ubalUt may quite well have meant tliat Ashur- 
nhhi was a former ruler, who was known to the 
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t^MPuLsutT 11, — Thi* .s’t/f.r/jwnm/.f 
Iii‘rhrii rccottli <hn( n lam; of A^'^\r^R r*f tlu'^ imifu* 
mad?* ft tirfttyv.ith KnrftimhtKh. ViJigof Kftrdtmift'di. 
Aspyrift %vii« tliaroforo «?aui on tonii's of cqunlity 
with IJabylonift. The }>n’;njm)»tioii that tlu' 
coimtry was recovcriij;.; from tha ofTcct'^ of iho 
Slitftnni conqm‘«t. Adail-nirari I, F{K.'ftkR of ft 
monarcli of this mum* \rho n.'ptorod or conipletod 
the work done by Ptmir-Aabir 1. on the vnlli-. of 
the “ new city ” at Afshtir. ProbabK’ it ahto wok 
rendered ncciwurj' by (lie Mitanni comincst. 

Pczun-Asftcii II. — Wo know fr<;m lh(! Si/rji'Jirotwus 
IJittorii that ft hijig of Assyria, of t]ii.s name mntlo 
a treaty with Burnaburiash, king of Kardnninsh. 
He therefore folloft-H Afihtir-b!‘l.ni>^hr8hu. Wo do 
not know at wlmt inlorvivl, but ns tljo next king 
of AssjTia natned in tho Sifndti'onous Ilintorij is 
Ashur-uballit, whose fnthor and grandfather wo 
Isnow, wo must place Puzur-A.shiir 11. before them. 

AsHUR-rfADrN-AKin II. — ICnown from bis grand- 
son's inscriptions only. 

EnnA-AuAn I. — He is loiomi from his son's 
inscriptions. He has also left a very fragmentarj' 
inscription of his own, in which he claims to ho 
shar kwh'shati, and therefore may be presumed to have 
held possession of Haran. Ho further styles himself 
“ Idng of the four quarters ” of the world, which 
usually implied lordship over Babylonia also. Ho 
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may be presumed, therefore, to have brought a 
var vuth that country to a successful conclusion. 
The references which later kings make to repairs 
at the BU pagri “ cemetery,” or Mausoleum of 
Erba-Adad, possibty refer to the enclosure in 
Asshur next the walls of the city where were found 
the sielcc of the Assjwian lungs and governors of 
Assyria. There were two rows of them. The royal 
monuments were at least twenty-five in number, 
fifteen of limestone, five of alabaster and five of basalt. 
They bore inscriptions of which some are still legible, 
and give the names of Adad-nirari I., Shalmaneser I., 
Tukulti-Ninib I., Ashur-resh-isbi II., Tiglath-pileser 
III., Shalmaneser II., Shamshi-Adad VI., Sammu- 
ramat, the queen, Sennacherib, and others less 
well preserved. It must have represented the 
Sepulchres of the Kings. Other lungs were buried 
at Nineveh. The row south of these were apparently 
all set up for city governors. Ten have been re- 
covered, of which eight had places for inscriptions. 
Unfortunately these cannot yet be dated, but the 
titles borne by some of them illustrate the extent 
of Assjuian rule in their daj’s. 

Thus Ru-ittia was shahnu or viceroy of Asshur 
of Kar-Tukulti-Ninib, of Ekallato, of Itu and’ 
Ruquliliu. Slarduk-ishmeani was viceroy of 
Nairi. Nishpatti-utli was viceroy of Asshur and 
Kalah, Shamash-bel-utsur was viceroy of Kalah, 
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Ainf4!, Sjnrnnt nvA Istlwnii, A(!’Vf!-?!*i-nkfn 
xic-oroy of Knr'TnfntUi-Nmib, <>f Vn:.“iV.at«' fvtsA 
llnquldui. v.fH I'nrtftn. sunx'ynr id 

tin' U'inple.'', Vizier, vkt'foy of 'f'aWt, ilnmn, atnl 
Kiiiiz.irinn. On nt tlsnsf hononr to In? 
with tht! hii!?**. 

AsHKK-rBAUaT, — kine in ln>i to tin' 

Kgjqitinn king n.'vtru'A t\R hin nncotor A^lnir-n'^ciin* 
akhi I. In the ‘so-caUcd well irn'oriptioii nt Af'dntr 
lhi^ king givws hi'i own father n nnnie a** ICrha-Adn'i, 
and Ashur-n' din- akhi (11.) an that of hi'i granil- 
fnther. Tlic nell wa.<; mtnle hy the latter and 
repaired by A.nhnr-uhnllit. A n-jjair made eo {-oon 
ppenks for Foinc wilful dt-Htruction, and jnnkos it 
possible that A«.shur hadfiiifTercd a capture, ]>nrhaj>a 
under Erha-Adnd, Shalmaneaer I. rcconln that an 
Ashur-ubalUt bad rebuilt at Nineveh a temple of 
Nineveh built by one Shamflhi-Adad. llori' again 
the fall of a teniplo may be due to tho captttre of 
Nineveb. An ABsyrinn king tvho held Nineveh 
could hardly leave the temple of its city god long 
in ruins. It can hardly bo that ABhur-ubalUt 
had to rebuild a temple in Nineveh and nn.stop (t) 
a well in his own city, except in consequence of a 
recent siege and capture of both cities. 

Adad-nirari I. says of his grandfather’s father, 
Ashur-uballit, that ho was a mighty Icing, whoso 
priesthood in tho temples was glorious, whoso 
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prosperiDy was made pure for ever, who broke up 
the forces of the widespread Shubart (a name for 
the N.W. district) and enlarged border and frontier. 

His relationships Avith Babylon were peculiar and 
complicated. We have noted that his daughter 
married Karaldiardash, who came to the throne 
in Babylon. Aehur-uballit had already had re- 
lations with his father. On Karakhardash's death, 
the son of this marriage, Kadashman-kharbe, came 
to the throne. Apparent^ Ashur-uballit assisted him 
in clearing the Euphrates caravan road of the Suti 
bandits, whom he had denounced to Amenophis 
IV., as infesting the roads to the West. This inter- 
ference may have provoked the Kassite aristocracy, 
who, at any rate, revolted against Kadashman- 
Icharbe, and put him to death. They set a Kassite 
Nazibugash on the throne. Ashur-uballit marched 
into Babylonia and put the usurper to death. He 
then placed Kurigalzu 11,, a mere child, on the 
throne. He may have been the son of the murdered 
Kadashman-kharbe, or a brother. Though ho 
probably started with Amyrian support, ho lived 
to reign fifty-five years. Ashur-uballit, his grand- 
father, or perhaps groat grandfather, cannot long 
have survived his accession. 

BAl-i^iraki. — ^B cl-nirari, in any case, was the son 
of Ashur-uballit, and succeeded him. He clearly 
inherited the Assyrian enmity for tlio Knssites, 
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fo” liw f,'raruJi*f)U, A<Jfif{-ttirari I., iiKerilx^-* to hini 
th» conqiuvl of till' i!or>ir-.'5 of jM'rImjj'' iit 

thr-Sr mciiintasn hmiu', anti k'i\y. (hat h*' i'oiifnu'mJ 
till hi*? t-ni'mh'^i nod rnlnri'crl boimdarv nnd (orritory 
It is vt rv jmjbfkhh' tlmt In* <lid thin in nUisuif'i' with 
KuriiiaV/.n himsidf. Put lattr hf fou<»ht with 
Kurignizn at Suj'iigi, on the lViil-ff>(i1lnt rWvr. IIo 
tlfcfcalod tlio Balndonian x^ilh cr«‘at .•dntitrhtor, and 
niadt! n frosh (hdituitation of houndnnw. 

Ann;-Di'.N-ii.T;. — P*ol-niniri'H aon aticfuedcil him. 
Hiannino has u.sunUybi'pn road Pn-di-iiii, in ignorance 
of llif! fact tliat I’u and Di uorc itloogrania. From 
Olio of hi.s itiKcriplionK his fuller name may have 
been .Arik-dOn-Ih'l. Fragments of his annals record 
indicalioas of at least five cainpnign.s, ono ngaiiwt 
lasubakula, very likely the Insuhigalli of Senna- 
cherih's time, whom, with the Kassites, ho regarded 
as having heen previously inv'iiiciblo. Another 
campaign was agaiast the land Nigimti, wdioro 
Adad-nirari I, also warred, where ho name.s a 
city Arnuni. A third names the cities Ivntila, 
Kudina, Tarbihi and Namu-bilkhi. A fourth names 
Halah, near tlic Chaltnr, and probably points to 
the posse.ssion of Haran. Evorj’whore ho conquered 
his enemies, and records ricli spoil, chiefly sheep 
and cattle as brought to Asshur. Tn ono case he 
names 250,000 people, possibly as captives. The 
last campaign speaks of the rebellion of one Asini. 
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Hjs eon, Adad-nirari I., credits him with having 
conquered the land of Turuld and Nigimti as well as 
all the kings of the mountains and hills, the Quti, 
Aldilame and Suti as well as the lauri and their 
lands, and thus enlarging boundary and territory. 
He was evidently a great conqueror. His relations 
with Babylon seem to have been pacific. 

Adad-kirabi I. — ^Adad-nirari I. makes a good 
impression on our minds because he is so careful 
to ascribe their rightful dues to his forefathers. 
He took up the tale of their conquests and carried 
it on with his own. He went further still, to the 
LuUumi in the east. Eor some reason which we 
oaraiot yet fathom, war broke out with Nazi- 
marattash, king of Babylon, and Adad-nirari I. 
was able to claim the victory and dictate now 
boundaries. Here the boundary ran from the land 
of Pilasqi to the LuUumi. He boasts of having 
rebuilt the cities of the Kassites, Quti, LuUumi 
and Shubari foUc, and defeated aU the people from 
Lubdi and Rapiqu to Elukhat. He also appears 
to have taken Haran, ivith which agrees the title, 
sJiar kishsMli, w'hich ho bears. He repaired the 
waUs of the palace winch Ashur-nudin-akhi, his 
forefather had built, and a shrine in the temple 
of Asshur. The vntsMaJa of the temple of Ashur, 
a covered corridor or portico, the quay wall along 
the bank of the Tigris, a dam to turn the waters 



Vi'KSTJiRX KXPAXMON 

tho sotitli «nll4, nnd otlifr in ,\*=,*5h»r 

mid Xiiifveh im' ai^-^ocinled with liw iiniiu*. 

S^AI.nA^'r„'^r.n 1, (dre/t 1300 incd.—Thp throin' 
pa's'll from Adiid-niruri I. to hii fon, {^ImhiimiOAt'r 
!■, nnd A.'-.'jj-ria cntoml dofmitoly upon n ram't of 
'vcstem conquest. Tho kini: <To-:'4od tiuj TipnV in 
its upper eourpo, plmitod a f-tront; nsiliUin’ colony 
on the KnKhiari range near Dinhekr, nml then pro- 
cocdwl along the southern spurs of tho mountains 
W’tet to Malntia. The fragments fif his annals give 
thrtMj campaigns in this region, in which he plundered 
eight lands, one so utterly that lie “ collected its 
dust and poured it out at the doors of tho temples 
in Assluir. llis second campaign was to Khani- 
galbat, tho old Mitnnni. Hero the king, Snttuam, 
offered stout resistance. He had allied Iiimsolf 
with the farther Hittite.s and tho Aramaic Akhlamu. 
Shalinnucsor, however, overcame all ojijiosilion, 
and, driving his foes before him, ravaged and 
plundered the allies up to Carchomi.sh on tho 
Euphrates. It is interesting and jno.st vahiablo 
for ancient geography to follow his route, detailed 
with the precision of a road-map, “ from the city 
Taild up to the city Iividu on tho slopes of Mount 
Kashiari, to the city Eluldiat, etc., etc.” Sfiti 
nomads had settled in tho district of which Harnn 
was capital. The Aramreans W'oro gradually dis- 
possessing the old settled inhabitants ; periiotual 
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tribal raids, and incessant pettj'- wars made the 
country an easy prey to the Assyrians, in whose 
military rule and strict order lay the only hope of 
the discordant elements of population ever settling 
doTOu into anytliing lilce a nation. Assyria was 
not yet populous enough to police aU Mesopotamia, 
but by perpetually exacting tribute and forbidding 
internecine war, it kept the country in some order. 
The Shubart and Lullumi were conquered in this 
reign. 

This extension of territoiy to North and North- 
West made it difficult to rule from the ancient capital 
at Asshur, so far south, perpetually necessitating 
a crossing of the Tigris. So Shalmaneser built' 
a palace at Kalah and made a great city there, 
forty miles farther up the Tigris, in the fork between 
it and tlie upper Zab. 

In Shalmaneser’s reign, probably at its commence- 
ment, the great temple of Ashur in Asshur u-as 
burnt down, apparon% in consequence of an 
earthquake, and he rebuilt it. Ho also restored the 
temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, which had fallen 
from the same cause. 

ToKmoTi-NiNiB I. (cjrm 1275 n.c.). — Shalmaneser 
I. was succeeded by his son, Tukulti-Ninib I. Wo 
are fortunate in possessing very full annals of his 
reign. It is probable that his expeditions are not 
related in chronolo^cal order, but grouped more 
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or gcOgrnpIijcAHy. I» his first ycnr lio IcHs uh 
that ho conqtiorod tlin chief X. nnti X'.I'h lands 
and henceforth rocci^'cd mimial trihiifo from fhoni 
at AKshtir. Thou !io jtlundert'd and luibducd the 
XAV. rcgloiLS of Mcrfopotamift tip to Coniinngeno. 
This involved difficult marches among hills and over 
passes all hut impassahlc. I'ho challenge thus made 
fo his northern neighbours could not be ignored, 
ond a potverful coalition uus formed against him. 
After Fangninarj’ contests the forty kings of the 
Xairi district wore suhjected to n perpolunl tribute. 

The king of JJnhylonia, Kashtilinsh JT., uas the 
next victim, TukuUi-Xinib marched into Baby- 
lonia and lieinnicd in its army. He forced a battle, 
took Kashtiliash prisoner, and carried him in cliains 
to Asshiir. Then ho conquered the whole of 
Babylonia, Sumer and Aldtad, down to the Sealnnd, 
For .seven years Tukulti-Ninib ruled Bab^’lonia, 
apparently through various puppet kings. Ho not 
only carried off its king, but even more serious, 
its national god, Mnrduk, also. Ho plundered the 
great temple of Esagiln, in Bab3don. Shagarak- 
tishuriash, the la.st king of Babylon, had claimed 
the title of S/iar kishshati, and Tukulti-Ninib earned 
off to Babj’lon this king’s seal bearing that title. 

Tukulti-Ninib had conceived the idea of building 
an entire new city and calling it after his oira name, 
Kar-Tukulti-Ninib. Ho built there a tomplo for 
n 
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Mhnr flhd his groat gods. He provided it mth 
a canal, which shows that it was not far from the 
river. There be raised a platform of earth, confined 
by brick facings. Upon it he built his mighty 
palace, and surrounded the new city with a wall. 

After Jus seven years' rule over Babylonia, the 
nobles of Akirad and Kardum'ash revolted and set 
up Adad-shum-iitsur as king. In Assyria too, his 
oum son, Ashur-natsir-pal, and the nobles of 
Assvria rebelled. They besieged him in his mighty 
house in Kar-Tulmlti-Ninib, and slew him there. 

r^Bson to think 

that this parricide did not succeed his father, but 
at present we are without monuments of his reign. 
For nearly a century the history becomes obscure 
once more, only a few incidents being made out irith 

in. «"<> HabJ-kAk-a fetter 

preserved in the Kouyunjik Collections m the British 
Museum is addi'essed by one Adad-shum-utsur, 
i -no- of Babylon, to two rulers of Assyria, who seem 

rri nnhiilonian Ghromclc, after relating the murder 

? rSSmi- I. 

„„ M. to W “r 'V “■> J-«»r., 
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but in tbe timo of Tii1<uUi-A‘“'1iur, Bil cajne hnck 
to Babylon. TUoro no Ilnbyloniun king of .-^uch 
a iiu’no aK TuknlU-Aplitir, In tbu letter of Adnd- 
plmm-utanr, mention is made of unrest in A>5yria. 
aiul refenuice to a certain Adnc!-.“huJn-lish)r, 

Xow there i.s another letter preserved in the 
Knuyunjik Collect ion.a, nddrit'Scd to some ono in 
power in Assyria, l»y a king of Bahj’lonin, in wliich 
ho repels all proffered friendship. He points out 
that a king of Assyria, hy name Xinib-tukiilti* 
A.shur. of which name Tukulti-A.shur is an nlJownWo 
abbreviation, Ilcfl to l^abylon leaving 1)5 h re- 
presentative, Adad-shum-li.shir, to nilo As.syna. 
The rebels in A.ssyria had doscribccl Xinib-tukiiHi- 
Ashur ns a weak, unmanly ndor. c may conclude, 
from a comparison of tbeso pa.‘-sages, that Isjnib- 
tukulti-A.shur was a Icing of Assyria, and that Ashur- 
nirari HI. and Xabu-dim Imd rebelled again-st lura 
in his absence and expelled hi.s viceroy’, or successor, 
Adad-shum-lishir. They then approached the 
king of Babylon, rvlicther uith a view’ to the ex- 
tradition of the fugitives or their assassination 
does not appear, and added threats because then 
proposals were not complied noth. 

Wo may further conclude that whether Ninib- 
tukulti-Ashur had fled from a rohollion, or made a 
friendly journey to return Marduk's statue, ho at 
any rate was protected in his exile by the long o 
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Babylon. It was probably he who also carried back 
to Babylon the seal of Shagaraktishuriash mentioned 
above, which Sennacherib once more brought back 
after 600 years, and regarded as having been “stolen.^’ 
Unfortunately we have no inscriptional evidence 
of the reigns of Ninib-tukulti-Ashur and Adad- 
shum-lishir, but we may provisionally place them 
before Ashur-nirari III. and Nabu-dan. The rule 
of these usurpers cannot have been long, for the 
reign of Adad-shum-utsur, which lasted only thirty 
years, has to include BeTs captivity of sixteen 
years and the above events. 

BIli-KtrDTO-tJTSUK. — ^We next know of Bcl-kudur- 
utsur, who had apparently to moot Adad-shum- 
utsur in battle, and there lost his life. At present 
we have no other indication of his existence. 

Erba-Ada» II.— Only knoum as father of Ninib- 
apil-esharra. He may not have been king. 

NiKin-,u?n:.-ESHAiaiA. — ^The Synchronous History 
states that Ninib-apil-csharra returned to Assyria 
after the battle in which Bei-kudur-utsur lost his 
life. Adad-shum-utsur followed liim up and be- 
sieged him in Asshur. The Babylonians are not 
said to have taken Asshur, nor, on the other hand 
to have suffered any defeat. That Ninib-apu” 
esharra was not able to meet them on his frontier 
points to the weakness of Assyria, which is confirmed 
by the fact that the titles of the Babylonian kings 
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since Tvikulti-Kinip’fi fall, indicate their pocsessing 
I\Iesopot<irain. Tiglath-pilescr I. iiaines Ninih-a))il- 
csbarra as his ancestor, and calls him a powerful 
king, beloved of Ashur, who tndy shepherded the 
hosts of Assyria. 

Ashuu-dAx I. — Ashur-dun I., .son of Ninih-apil- 
esharra, soon made headway against Babylonia. 
He reconquered the regions beyond the Zab. He 
invaded Karduniash and look Zaban, Irria and 
Akarsallu, and carried off rich booty to Asshur. 
Tiglath-pilcscr I. says that he lived to be an old man, 
and took down the temple of Ashur with intent to 
rebuild it, but did not do so. 

MuTAKKiL-NnsKtr. — Tin’s king was son of Asbur- 
dan I. He is named by his son and successor, Ashur- 
rosh-ishi, and by his grandson, Tiglnth-pilc.sor I., 
but nothing more is yet known of him. 

A.snnR-Rf;sii-isin I. — ^'Ihis Idng, son of Mutakldl- 
Nusku, is described by his son, Tiglath-pileser I., as a 
mighty Idng who conquered hostile lands and subdued 
all the proud. From fragments of his own inscrip- 
tions we leam that he .destroyed the wido spreading 
hosts of the Akhlanu, reduced again the Lullmni, 
the whole of the Kuti and their mountain fastnesses. 
The Synchronous History tells us that Nebuchad- 
rezzar I., Idng of Babylon, invaded Assj'ria, and laid 
siege to Zanqi, ono of the Assyrian fortresses. Ashur- 
resh-ishi assembled his chariots and started to raise 
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the siege. Nebuoliadrezzar apparently was en- 
cumbered by bis siege-trains, so burnt them and 
retreated in good order. Ho returned m'tb fresh 
forces and a new siege-train and marched against 
the fortress to take it. Again, Ashur-resh-isH sent 
chariots and infan trj', and joined battle. Tie 
AssjTians won •vrith a great slaughter, plundered tie 
Babylonian camp, captured forty chariots and their 
trappings, and took prisoner the leader of the forces ! 
Eurther, we read of buildings and restorations at the 
temples of Ashur, Ishtar and Imina. 



CHAPTER IV 


ASSYRIA AS A WORRD ROWRR 

TiGRATH-riRRSKR I., iho fion of Ashur-rcfili-isbi, is 
very notcworlhj' on man\' accoimts. His great 
prism inscription is interesting because it ivns seloctecl 
in the early days of cuneiform deciiihorment ns a 
test of the abilitj’ of scholars to read Ass^'rian. 
Many copies svero produced, four of Avliich were 
buried, one at each of the corners of the great temple 
of Ann and Adad, in the city of Asshur. 

This prism inscription contains accounts of his 
first five campaigns. In his accession 3 'car ho 
demonstrated in force agaiast Muskhu, the Mcshcch 
of the Old Testament, on the borders of Cappadocia 
and Commageno, In the firet j'ear of his reign ho 
attacked the Shubari, whore ho mot and overthrow 
4000 Hittites, and captured 120 chariots. Then 
20,000 men of tho JIuskhu and five kings who had 
held for fifty jmars tho lands of Alzi and Purukuzzu, 
which had been subject to Assyria in Tukulti-Ninib’s 
time, came down and raided Commageno. Tiglath- 
pileser gathered his chariots and militia and attacked 
through the Kashiari hills. He met tho foe in 
Commageno and overwhelmed them. He took 0000 
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prisoners and immense booty. He then marched 
through the length and breadth of the land, exacted 
tribute and plundered the rebels. He burnt and 
razed to the ground many cities. A remnant fled 
across the Tigris to the city Shereshe and held out 
there. Tiglath-pileser stormed it. The Qurte came 
to the assistance of Commagene : ho defeated them 
ndth great slaughter. He captured Kili-Teshup, 
son of Kali-Teshup, and carried off his wives and 
family with great spoil. He burnt the city and its 
palace. Urrartinash, a stronghold on Mount Panarus, 
was captured, and its inhabitants fled to the moun- 
tains. Shadi-Teshup, son of Khatu-sar, submitted. 
Tiglath-pileser took his sons hostages and again 
carried off great spoil. Tiglath-pileser spared his 
life, but laid a heavy tribute upon him for the future. 

A minor expedition, ivith thirty chariots and some 
veterans, was directed against Mildish, which in- 
volved that the Idng should often journey on foot, 
so at Mount Aruma ho left his chariots and led his 
men “ like a lion.” The place was captured and the 
land ravaged. 

Pour thousand men of Kashi and Urume, Hittite 
soldiers who had revolted and seized the cities of 
the Shubari, submitted. Tiglath-pileser took them, 
with their chariots, and added them to his army. 
Thus reinforced, he attacked Commagene once more, 
ravaged the whole land and annexed it. In his next 
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campnigti he took a now route, ntid deva.ilated the 
lands of Khaitiu nj\(i the Qurt*-. They inndo n aland 
on Mount Azn, hut were defeated with great plaughtor. 
ITo captured twenty-fiYo cities at tiie foot of the 
inountains. Tl)e people of Adaush flwl, hut came 
back and Ruhrailtcd and were p\i( under tribute. 
The lands of Snrauph and Amniatish, fonnorly 
unconqucred, wore der'astatcd. A similar fate 
overtook the land.s of Isua and Darin. Then he 
crossed the lower Zah and caphircd Muraltash and 
Saradaush, on the slopes of Mounts Asaniu and 
Atuma, acquiring great spoil. Next the land of Sugi, 
in Kirkhi, where GOOO of the enemy, all inoimtaincers, 
who had to bo attacked on foot, were conquered and 
their lambs devastated. Some submitted and were 
held to tribute. 

In tho next campaign be went to the lands of the 
distant kings on the shore of tho Upper Sea, lie 
enumerates sixteen diffioult mountains to bo Btir- 
raounted. Ho used his chariota whore possible, then 
wont forward on foot. Ho made bridges uath tree 
trunks where necessary. But be conquered in spite 
of all, and enumerates twenty-tbreo kings of the Nuiri 
land as conquered. Sixty kings of Kairi land wore 
pursued even to the Upper Sea. lie spared the lives 
of tho kings, made thorn swear fidelity, took their 
sons as hostages, and laid a tribute of 1200 horses 
and 2000 bead of cattle upon them. One king, Sieni 
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of Daieni, who was obstinate, was taken to Assbur 
as prisoner, but released on becoming a worshipper 
of the Assyrian gods. A noteworthy incident was 
an expedition to Mihdia, capital of the old Mtanni 
district of Khanigalbat. It submitted and was 
spared and subjected to a yearly tribute. 

The next campaign was directed across the desert 
against the AHilami and other Aramaeans. From 
Sulclii to Carchemiah Tiglath-pileser rushed by a 
forced march ; it was a lightning swoop and pro- 
duced much spoil. The inhabitants took to the 
water and swam the Euplirates. Tiglath-pileser 
pursued them in boats. Then he raided and burnt 
six cities at the foot of Mount Beshri. Once more 
Asshur was glutted uatfa spoil. 

Tiglath-pileser then forced his way among the 
mountains of the North. The Mutsri, as usual, were 
reinforced by the Qumani, but Tiglath-pileser’s 
tactics were loo clover. Into one city, .Axini, ho 
managed to shepherd them all, and shut them up. 
They could not stand a siege, and so submitted. He 
spared their lives, took hostages, and laid tribute on 
them. The Mutsri then called out all their forces to 
check the invader, and ho met 20,000 on Mount Tala 
and put them to flight. Ho pursued the remnant 
beyond their o\vn frontiers. The strong fortress of 
Khunusa was destroyed, and a curious monument 
sot up. Tiglath-pileser erected a tower of burnt 
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brick o!i which ho plncotl n tlocrcc on a bronze plate 
to the cfTwl that (he city ahonUl never be roinhnbited, 
and its walls never rebuilt. It further recorded the 
conqucBt.s he had made, and the spoil which he had 
captured. Next, the capital of the Qumani, in which 
had taken refuge the king and three hundred 
families of rebels, wa.s invested and taken. 1'iglath- 
pilascr spared their Hve.s, took hostages, and increased 
taxation. Thus he had subdued forty-two land-s and 
their princes from beyond the lower Zab to the 
farther side of the Euphrates, the laml of the Ifiltites 
and the Upper Sea of the West, bj' the fifth year 
of his reign, llis puqioso was, a.s he says, to place 
them under one rule, liiernUj’ “ to make them of one 
tongue," and put a stop to their inca‘S‘*ant internecine 
wars and continual raids upon his territoty*. 

On the Bamo prism lie records his o.xploits a.s a 
hunter. The huge wild ox, or buffalo, which .still 
roamed the open lands in Slitanni, was evidently a 
trophy to bo proud of, and near Araz.iqu, close to the 
Hittito land, ho killed four and lirought their hidc.s 
and bom.s to Assbur. In the counity' of llaran and 
the district of the Uabur ho Idllcd ten mighty bull 
elephants and took their tuslrs and hides, with four 
live elephants, to As.shur. He boasts of having killed 
120 lions on foot, and as many as 800 in his hunting 
chariot. All sorte of beasts of the field and birds of 
heaven ho hunted and killed. 
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His building efforts were noteworthy. The 
temples of Ishtar of Asshur, of Martu, of the old 
Bel, and of other gods, which had fallen in Asshur, 
he rebuilt. He restored the palaces of his fore- 
fathers all over the land : renewed the walls of 
cities and set to work the shadvfs all over the country. 
He stored up grain, collected huge herds of horses, 
cattle and asses from the conquered lands, and pre- 
served for hunting large numbers of deer, stags, ibex, 
and wild goats, as if they were sheep. He made 
plantations and parks, and filled them \vith rare 
trees and plants. His chariots and cavahy were 
organised and kept in perpetual readiness. 

Prom the same prism wo have alread3’^ often quoted 
his genealogical notices of his predecessors and the 
chronological data for the history of the temple of 
Anil and Adad, which he completely rebuilt. This 
was commenced at the very beginning of his reign, 
and took five yearn to complete, -with a solidity 
and magnificence hitherto unparalleled. The groat 
treasure-house of Adad was rebuilt and filled with 
spoils from his many conquests. With the usual 
prayers for blessings on his reign, and on the pious 
successors who should preserve his memorials, and 
,vith curses on those who destroyed or defaced 
them, this superb inscription concludes. 

Prom some of his other inscriptions wo may add a 
fow details. In ms later years he made an oxpodi- 
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lion to Ariinc, and to towns In tUo district of D«r- 
Knrignlr.u, in Babylonia, and captnn*<l n viceroy 
called Karaburiaali. His enn'cr of conruicst and an* 
ne.vation, with con.seq«C‘nl transportation of peoples 
and accumulation of spoil, continued. I-astly, he 
went to sea in the ships of Arvad and slew a jnigUly 
dolpliin ; nft<«rwnrds ho set up at Asshur huge hasalt 
representations of these dolphins. The king of 
Mutsro, probably KgJid., sent liim a huge crocodile, 
which ho exhibited in Asse-ria. Tltis unfortunately 
badly damaged and broken record, winch once dated 
each militarj* event by year and month, if not al.so 
day, devotes four columns to the above detniks and 
begins the fifth with a reference to Akkad. 

The Sijnehronom History rclntc.H that Tiglath- 
pileser, king of Assyria, and Mardiik-nfidin-akhe, 
king of Bnbylonin, “ for a second time " set in array 
their chariots above the lower Zab, over against 
Arzuhliina. In the second year they fought at 
Marriti, which is above the land of Akkad, and 
Tiglath-pilescr captured Dfir-Kurignlzu and Sippar 
of Sharaasb, Sippar of Anunitum, Babylon, and Opis, 
and took away tbeir fortifications. He further 
plundered Akarsallu uj) to Lubdi, and subdued all 
the land of Suldii to Rapicpi. The reforonce to “ a 
second time ” is explained by the fact that although 
the Synchronovs History doas not record it, Tiglath- 
pileser was the loser in the first conflict, doubtless 
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because his troops were largely occupied elsewhere. 
Marduk-nadin-aklie had invaded Assyria and carried 
off Adad and Shala, gods of Ekallato to Bab3don. 

In Asshur, Tiglath-pileser built several palace 
courts, called after the costl3'' woods with which tbo 3 ' 
were furnished — ^the cedar house, the boxwood house, 
the tamarisk house, etc. He repaired the canal cut 
b3’‘ Ashur-dnn I., in which no water had flowed for 
thirty yeai-s. The Mausoleum of Erba-Adad I., and 
the great north terrace wliich Ashur-niidin-akho ' 
had built, were restored. The moat of Asshur had 


been ruined and blocked up with earth, and was now 
cleaned out from the Tigris to the Gurgurri gates. 
These gates wore renewed and covered with bronze 
plates. The wall of Asshur was renewed and faced 


with a rampart of earth. The Qun3' wall along 
the Tigris was restored from the water level and 
made secure with brick set in asphalt. The great 
terrace of the new palace which TukuKi-Ninip X. had 
buUt was made now. Ho built a palace in a cit^- nt 
the beginning of the road from Asshur ; and the old 
palace of Ashur-n'.sh-ishi nt Apid was renewed. 

AsHrm-Bfu>iur^v.--Thi.s king was tlzo son of 
Tiglath-pileser I., and probably succeeded his father 
App.arently he left no issue for ho wn.s succeeded by 

hLs brother, Shamshl-Ad«d VJ.,^vhose succeeded 

him. The , 5 t/nr 7 iro).oiw Uwtori/ rolnics i i,at .Mnrduk- 
shapik-zer-muti formed an alliaucc with him. IVIiek 
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JiR inonnn'li flr<I nml Adntt-npli-idclitm, ssn ujwtnrt, 
ttiwi nmdc* king, Af^hnr-lv'.rknlB miirri^d bi** dnnghtor 
«ntl (ook lier with « rif*h dnwry to Ar^yria, A vciy 
singular nnd(> fi-nuilc jitntuo, pittbahh* » po(1(lf?><. 
Was fotind at Nuu'Viii, with nn inscription showing 
that it hclongtHl to the palnco of Ashur-hcl-knln. 
Another inscription occtirs on ti fnigmont of a 
colosnus or guardian deity for n palace gate found 
fit jVsshur, 

SnAMsm-An.\n VI. — \Vc pos-’css .some frngrncntaty 
inpcripliom showing that ho n^itort'd teinjde.s in 
Assyria, and amongst them n teniplo of I.shtnr nt 
Nineveh. 

Asinjn-N.\Tsm-i'Ai/ IT. was the son of fc'lmmshi* 
Adad VI., and father of Shalmaneser IT., who 
succeeded him. 

SnAi.^iUKi:sF.n II. was the son of Aslinr-nnlsir-pal 
n. His stele w'os set up in Asshur. 

TiGi.ATir-rn.r.sKR II. — Perhaps wc may put hero 
Tiglath-pileser II., son of Adad-nirari II., who 
adorned the hignllu of the temple of A.shur in Asshur. 

Ashtju-baut II. — He is known as the father of 
Ashur-rcsli-ishi II., who followed him. IIo may 
ho referred to by Shalmaneser III. ; see under 
Adad-nirari III. heloiv. 

AsHOTs-RKsn-isni IT. — ^This son of Ashur-rabi 
succeeded him, and was followed by Tiglath-pUcsor 

m. 
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TigijAth-mleseb III. — ^He is known as tho son of 
Asliur-resh-islii II.j and was followed by Asliui- 
dan III. 

Ashttk-dAn III. — ^He was the son of Tiglath-pilesor 
III., and was followed by Adnd-nirnri III. 

Tho Eponym Canon now commences and enables 
us accurately to date the accessions of each king 
down to Ashur-banipal. 

ADAD-KrKAKiIII.,n,c.911 — 890. — ^This king has left 
a record of repairs which he made at the old Quay of 
Asshur built by Adad-nirari I., son of Arik-den-ilu. 
Ho calls himself son of Ashur-dan. Ho is also lcno^vn 
by an inscription cut on a cylmdrical object of black 
basalt wliich once stood on a square base, and merely 
gives his genealogy. The Synchronous History now 
begins again to take up the tale of Assyrian successes. 
We may take it that its silence since Ashur-bGI-kala 
means that Assyria had suffered an eclipse of ijower. 
Tho Aramfcan tribes, according to Shalmaneser W., 
bad taken Pitru and Mutldnu, which had been 
annexed by Tiglath-pilesor I. This they did in the 
reign of an Asliur-rabbi, who probably was Ashiir- 
rabi H- king, Asluir-irbi, set up an image of him- 
self in tho mountains of Northern Syria, near tho 
Amanus range, u hich ^ shows that ho carried out 
successfully an expedition to tho Afeditorraneau 
coast. That is scarcely consistent v-ith %vant of 
success against tho Aramaeans, and it seems there- 
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fore best to identify liim with Anhur-mhi I., despite 
the difference in tJio spelling of the nanso. 

Of Adad-nimri III. wc leani from iho iSi/nrlironons 
History that lio defo.at<‘d two snccessive kings of 
Babj’lonia. f?hamnph*raudfinimiq .sot his nnny in 
battle array against Assyria, at the foot of Mount 
lalman. Adad-nirari defeated him and captured 
his chariots. Then XTiba -shuin - i«hl:iin slow 
SlmmaRli-nuidammiq and reigned over B.'ibylon. 
He soon had to reckon with Adad-nirari, who de- 
feated him with hcasw .slaughter, capt\ircd many 
cities and great spoil. Having thus vindicated his 
claim to re.spect., Adad-nirari entered into alliance 
with Xabu-shum-ishkun, and each gave the other 
hu5 daughter in marriage. Once more Asshur and 
Akkad were in close friond.slnp. 

TuKoxTi-Xcrn* II., n.c, 890-885. — Ho succeeded 
his father Adad-nirari HI., and was a really groat 
conqueror. Wo only know details of five cam- 
paigns. His annals wore drawn up in the most 
precise manner. Each march is sot out from start 
to finish. In his last year, ho started on the river 
Tartar, which runs down from the Sindjar range just 
west of the Euphrates and loses iiscE in the steppe. 
He had of course arrived there from Asshur, through 
his own land. Ho followed the river to its mouth, 
where ho had a waterless desert before him. Hio 
struck off east to the Tigris. Hero ho was in Baby 
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Ionian territorj^, and he turned south to Dur-Kuri- 
galzu and on to Sippar. Then he turned backwards 
up the Euphrates to the mouth of the Hahur. Here 
he found the asphalt springs of Hit. He names 
place after place on the route, Khindani, Laqe, 
Sirku and Suru. Then he traversed Bit-IOialupi, 
Shadikam, and reached Nisibis. In the north 
he came across the Musld. Then we have a record 
of many building, especiaUy the city waU of 
Asshur, and the platform of a royal palace there. 
Unfortunately, we possess only a fragmentary record 
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Tin: J-ECOKI) EMl'IIIK 

Asiiun-NATsin-rAE HI., u.c. 885 — SCO. — Apparently 
tho capital had been moved to Mincvch. But from 
the sixth year onwards^ Ashur-nabsir-jial started 
on his expeditions from Kalnh. In the mound.s of 
its modem site at Nimroud non' found tlic magnifi- 
cent sculptured slabs, or bas-reliefs, vhich are among 
the chief treasures of tlio British Museum, liis 
annals were inscribed on tho pavement of tho 
entrance to tho temple of Ninib at Kalah, and in 
shorter form on his great obelisk, but they are 
repeated on all sorts of monuments, colossal bulls 
and lions, memorial tablets, so-called claj' bouls, 
bricks, an altar to Bel, and a limestone statue of 
himself, 

Ashur-natsir-pal seems to have ordered his 
palaces to be covered with inscriptions, but tho 
workmen employed did so trith small care for sense. 
They took as model one short inscription and re- 
peated it endlessly. It is known ns tho Standard 
Inscription. 

Ashur-natsir-pal says that ho found Kalah 
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of ruined buildings and mounds. He rebuilt i > 
and peopled it from the lands be bad conquered, 
from Sukbi, Laqe, Sirku, bejond tbe Euphrates, 
from Zamua, Bit Adini, and tbe Hittite lands 
Liburna and Patini. He dug out a canal from tbe 
upper Zab and called it Pati-Kbegalli, and planted 
gardens round it. He improved tbe ancient mound, 
going down to tbe water-level and renewing its 
containing walls to tbe beigbt of 120 courses of 
briclis. He rebuilt tbe city wall. He made palace 
balls of various choice woods. He set up white 
limestone images of great beasts of tbe mountains 
and the seas at tbe great gates. He filled bis palaces 
with nU kinds of rich treasures. 


In bis first year be went to Niunme and captured 
the cities among the mountains. Nest to IGrruri, 
where be received tribute. The distant Gilzani 


and IQmbusbki brought gifts. Then, by tbe pass 
of Blbulun be went into Kirkhi and conquered tbe 
cities between the moimtains. He flayed Bubu, son 
of Buba, governor at Nisbtun, after be bad brou^lit 
him back to Arbela. He set up an image of liimself 
in Mount Egi, where be also founded a city, caUed 
after Mm. In that year, on tbe 24th of Ab, be 
went from Nmovcb to tbe towns at tbe foot of 
Nipur and conquemd them. Thence be crossed the 
Tigris and went on to Commagone, and there re- 
ceived Its tribute and that of Miisbku. Sflru in Bit 
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Ivlinltipj hnd rcvoltinl, plain its %-ic('roy, niid not up a 
pretundcr, Akhiababa, from Rif-Adini, na tlieir kiny. 
ABlnir-na{*iir-pal at onco collated bi^ foroea and 
nmrehed to tho diptriet of thr Hn!)ur. On bis way 
he received tribute from the, cities of .Sbndikanni and 
Qatnu. The city fatben? of Sum povo tbouiselves 
up. The upstart kiiip was taken prisoner with all 
bis supporters, the viceroy ndnstated, nnri Aslnir- 


natsir-pnl stripjicd tlic city of its treasures. Re 
flayed all the chief men rvho had rt'voUed, and built 
a pilln.r at the city gate, which he covered with their 
skins, Some ho v.alled up within the pillar, and .some 
he impaled on stakes about it. Some he carried 
back to Assyria and flayed them there, ns ho did 
Akhiahaha, and spread liis skin uj)on tho "svall of 
Nineveh. In Sum Iio r(K:civcd the Irihuto of 
Laqe and Kliindanu. 


In his OAvn eponym j'car, u.c. 883, Ilu-ibni, 
governor of tbe Suklii, came, in fear of his life, with 
his brethren and his sons to Nineveh to offer presents. 
Then Asliur-natsir-pal heard that tho Assyrians 
whom Shalmaneser I. had settled in Khalzi-lukha 
had revolted and attacked Damdamusa, a royal 
city. He at once attacked them. On tho way, at 
Suhnat, whore stood tlio images 
of Tiglath-pileser I. and Tukulti-Ninip I., lie set up 
^8 oivn beside them. Tribute came from Isalln- 
Ho went up the Kashiari to Itmahu, tho rebel head- 
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quarters, stormed it, and burned 3000 captive^ 
The governor, who had betrayed his tnist, he too^ 
alive, flayed him, and spread his skin on the 
of Damdatnusa, which he then burnt. Marini 
shared the same fate. The men of Nirbu had come 
to assist the rebels and were defeated. A remnant 
took refuge in Tela nith its threefold walls. It 'v'^as 
stormed and utterly destroyed. He raided Nairi m 
similar fashion. At Tushkha, which he captured, he 
rebuilt the city, made a palace for himself in it, and 
set up there his image. The old Assyrian settlers, 
who had been reduced to ruin by want and hunger, 
and had taken refuge in Shuprt, he brought back and 
settled in Tushkha, which he made part of the roynl 
domain. The rest of Nirbu submitted. He re- 
ceived tribute from Bit Zamani, Shupri, Nirdun, 
Urume, and the kings of Nairi. He imposed forced 
labour on these kings, probably to buDd his city 
Tushkha. He then quelled another revolt in Nirbu. 
Then he entered the pass of Buliani and marched 
to the river Sugia, conquering the cities of Kirlchi, 
which lay in his route. He came out by Ardupa. 
There he received tribute from the Hittites and 
Blitanni. 

In the next year ho heard of the revolt of Dagara 
and its coalition with Zamua. The rebels built a 
wall to block the pass of Babite. Ashurmatsir-pal 
attacked at once and carried all before him. He 



WAm IN NORTH AND Wliifr «» 

caipttircd the cities, forcwl the ftrm of »nd 

went ap Monnt Nilair. He cnplnmi tlic chirf 
towns and 150 vfllagca. Ho sot out from TuKuUi* 
Ashmr-atsbat and Rcourod Mount Nispi- 
In the next year ho heard llmt Amcha an 
Arashlua had dlscontinuwl their tribute. So the 
tlutd time ho went to Zamun. From Ivakzi he cro?.sM 
the lower Zab, went np the pass of Babito, over the 
Radann river, to Sfonnt Simnki. Tlicn bj- n nig it 
.march ho crossed the river Tomat and rcachc 
, AnunoH, which ho took as well as Kndnn and t wentj 
cities round about it, Kisirlu and ten cities roun 
it fell. B5ra, Dora, Bunisa, up to the pass o 
Kbasbmar were destroyed. Then he 
Zarnii, the capital of Amoka. Anioka flctl. Tiio ci > 
was plundered. Next Asliur-natsir-pnl crossed 
. river Lalla and tip tbo Mount Etini, whither i 
. king bad gone with his houBchoId and ’ 

These Ashur-natsir-pal caidurcd. Ho crossc 
river Edir and bun^d between tbo 
Su and Elnniu and brought back gi’cat spoil- 
chief cities with 160 . villages wore 
destroyed. Then bo attacked other cities on 
Nispi. Hero he^rowivod tribute 
“ where the, people speak like women.'' 'o<«' 
had to ent .a^vay-through forests for hw 
and over the difficult Mount Bara camo 

pity .Tukidri-ABbur-atsbat. - Tbo ldng» , 
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in terror brought in tribute. He kid further taxes 
upon them and made them furnish labour for lus 
buildings at Kalah. The people of IChuduui and 
Khartishi, Khubushki and Gilzani, brought tribute. 
Ashur-natsir-pal proceeded to clear the hills of 
fugitives. Movmts Aziru and Simald had been their 
refuge, and a city called Mesu. He slaughtered and 
plundered all over the districts. In the land of 
Zamfia ho came upon Atlila, which had been the 
residence of Sibir, Idng of Katduniash, and was now 
a heap of nrins. Ashur-natsir-pal rebuilt it, fortified 
it, and made a palace there, more glorious than it had 
ever been. He called it Dfir-Ashur. 

Next year ho crossed the Tigris and entered 
Commagene. He consecrated a palace in Tulili and 
received tribute. Then he entered the pass of 
Ishtarato and halted for tribute at Kibaki. Next 
bo captured Matiati. Hero ho set up an image of 
himself. He camped at Zaza-bukha and received 
tribute from Kirkhi. Next ho burnt Irria and re- 
ceived tribute from Sflru. Now ho had reached 
Kashiari, where ho captured Madaranzu. He m- 
ceived tribute from the cities round about, and then 
crossed the range into Nairi and halted at Sliinigsha. 
Thence ho wont to Jladara, which ho captured and 
destroyed. Thou ho wont to Tushkha and con- 
secrated the pakco there, receiving tribute from 
Nirdun. Ho destroyed sixty cities on the Kashiari 
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rtitigc. Then li« tii-t! Ticc'^'' 

re3chcil Pitura. \tliich lu' fiSLe'P»'<K 'n**’ 'V*, 

befell Kukuna ami fifty dtk-^ bi Pk?-. 

Went (lon'n t-(i ArbnVa 'srbert’ tbe InbftbHK-at*^ * 

Mount Mfttni. Great elanjrliti-r (otbwwl- 
strong cities in ^Jairi wort' <}t-«>t?»y-»HJ. lb'' 
of Bit Znmnni ff'volteil ngnsnst tb'-ir gavennw. an ^ 
Asliur-natPir-yial eaptareij nil the n. ' 

place. So nt tbo end of fiv«; year?' reitm ^ 

pal could boast tbnt be bad no rival from llu* ‘I' 
to tbo I/dmnon range and tbe ^f^‘ditotTan''an ■ ' 
Kalah was now rc'ady’ to nwivo biiu» 
next expedition be. started tbenee. lie then j 

tbo Tigris and baited at Tnbil ; tlwix' be re<t> 
much tribute and went on to the *'b'*^*‘ 
and stopped at Mngnrid; tbenco to tbe *b' 
stopped atSbadikani and rcreived tribute. j„_ 

went on to Qatnu and received tribute from * “ 
Tliencc to Dur-batlime, then to Biti-Kba '*P'’ ^j^ed 
ho received tribnlc, and went to Sirl'.u nn( jjn^ni. 
tribute. Thcnbc^vcnttoSupri,tbcnto^nq''^^ 
then to Kliindanu close to a 
Eupbratc.s, then to Bit Sbnbaia, tlmn hoW- 

to Stini, every where receiving Vribu^; 3 }jibylo”,'^« 
ever, wn.s dependent on tbo Kasbslu, jje 

and its viceroy came out to join b® d'® jjnn, 
defeated and Asbur-natsir-pal '{jfi-spb'i 
fifty horses, and the troops of 
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king of Kardmiinsh, and his brother Zabdanu, and 
the Babylonian soothsa 3 ’ar who led their forces. 
This put fear into the hearts of the Babylonians and 
Chaldwans. Ho set up his image in Suru. 

When, however, Ashur-natsir-pal had returned to 
Kalah, he heard that Laqe, Khindanu, and SuMii, 
had revolted and crossed the Euphrates. So again 
he left Kalah, crossed the Tigris, marched into the 
desert, and approached Suru. He built ships of his 
own and marched up the Euphrates to the “narrows. 
Then he captured the cities in Laqe and ravaged up 
the Habur to Sibate in Sukhi. Then in his ships 
he crossed the Euphrates at Kharida. He met a 
large rising of the coalition and defeated them, 
captured Kipina, a city in Khindfinu, and drove its 
long to Mount Bisuru. Slaying and plundering, 
Ashir-natsir-pal pursued the fugitives to Dummete 
and Asmu in Bit Adini. The king of Laq6, uith 
many captives, was carried to Assyria. Ashur-natsir- 
pal now foimded two cities on the Euphrates, one on 
each side, Kar-Ashur-natsii‘-pal and Nibarti-Ashur. 

Again Ashur-natsir-pal left Kalah and marched into 
Bit'Adini to Kaprabi, which he took, and deported 
2400 of its people to Kalali. TJicn ho received 
tribute from Bit- Adini and Til-abna. 

Once more Ashur-natsir-pal started from Kalah. 
crossed the Tigris, and took the road to Carchemish. 

Ho received tribute from Bit-Bakhiani, and rein- 
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l)yrhp.rint-. ?'nvnlry, r-ntl infantry, froni thence 
''<;nt to ,A.«alli fliitl rcc*-ive<! tribute. Tbeji lie 
^'ached Bit-Adini .ajid received more trilmtc nmi ro- 
inforremejits. Til-aitn'^ eent its Iribtsle. thence he 
cronsed the Etiphmt<*s and drew near to Carehenn'sh, 
''hich %viis lielil by Sancara. hint’ of tin* llittite.s. 
Here again lie receivc(i vnUiable jincsents atul further 
reinforcements, and went on hetv.ei'ii the mottntainr. 
of Atunzigana and Khaninnm. towards lajb.anon. He 
received trihulo from Khnxazi in Patini and pushed 
on acroh.s the Apri River. After a lialt, he reached 
Ivunulua, the cajiital of Patini, and received the sub- 
ntussion and tribute of its king. Also tribute from 
Takliani came in. Tlien Ashur-natsir-pai crossed 
the Orontes and mnrclied on between the mountain 
laraqi and laturi. Ho next halted at the river 
Sangura, then ho inarched between the mountains 
of Saratini and Duppani. Again a city of Patini 
was taken and Lukutu plundered and garri-soned. 
Then ho visited Lebanon and went on to the 
Mediterranean. He “ xvashed his weapons " in tho 
Great Sea. Hero lio received tribute from Tyro and 
Sidon, Byblo.s, Maklialata, Maisa, Kaisa, Amurru, 
and Arvad! Ho visited Amanus and cut domi cedar 
trees and other valuable wood. Again he set np a 
statue of himself on Amanus. 

In tho next year ho crossed tho Tigris and won 
do^vn to Qipani. Hero ho received tribute from 
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Kliuzirina, from Salla, Ashsba, Comniageno, and the 
districts round. Then he marched up the Euphrates, 
passed through Kubbu, and wont into Ashsha and 
Kirklii. He captured Umalia and KJiiranu, in 
Adani. He then loft Karam'a, and entered the pass 
of Amadani and went into Dirria. He wasted 
Amadani, Arqania, and annexed MaUanu. Then 
he entered Zamba, and plundering the district crossed 
the Sfia and was on the Tigris again. He ravaged 
all that district, received great spoil, took hostages, 
and aijpointed a governor. Then he went down to 
Barzanishtun and reached Bamdamusa, which he 
stomed, and went on to Amedi, whore he cut down 
the plantations. Next ho entered the pass of 
Kashiari and innclied AUabra. Ho stormed Udn 
and annexed it. 

Evor3nvhero, ndth wearisome repetition, Ashrir- 
natsir-ijal records the slaughter of thousands, 
thousands of captives, enormous spoil, and destruc- 
tion of cities and lands. The details are far too 
numerous to repent after him. He often turned 
aside to hunt and records great numbers of wild 
beasts slain. His annals come domi to the eight- 
eenth year of his reign. Apart from the awful 
picture of this tomblo scourge of men, lus narrative 
is of deep interest for the light it throws upon 
geography and, in the details of his spoils or tribute, 
upon the productions of the various districts. Tn 
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many i( 5^ ck‘nr thal ha followtfl in the foot- 
Ftep<? of thf' ga\'v( 'Jicinth-}>ilc<ar I., and m> may 
Pusp{‘ci. oomt* of his Inm-sls of esaggoration. His 
achievoMfuts wf-n* oloarly ilia gn'ntwt of any 
Assyrian monarch np to his day, ami he left his son 
a great heritage* to maintain. 

iSrtAi.MANKsiTJ: III., n.c. .SCO.— Tho whole thirty- 
hv'C- yeara of tiiis In'JigV reign wore a ]>rot meted 
military expedition. Shalmaneser, on his oelebnilod 
Black Ohelir-k, nnrralo.s in hriof rentonces Ihirty-tw’o 
o.xpcdifioiisi, and these are iuvnhiablc as annals to 
arrange tho events of the reign. Special f<*ature.s 
of tho history* arc coinineinoraled at fuller length on 
otliur monnments of his reign. Wo have better 
hifonnation about this king than about any later 
monarch until Sargnn JI. \Vc arc able to date In's 
achievements with unusual accuracy. 

Barly in his reign, Shalniune.ser met with a good 
excuse for interfering in Babylonia, n.c. 852. Nnbu- 
apal-iddin had cleared out the Arama'ans, rvho had 
made extensive inroads. He kept tho peace with 
ilsgj'ria and made alliance witli Shalmaneser, but after 
a prosperous reign of tlurty-ono years, his jieoplo 
deposed him and put ^larduk-nudin-slium, his son> 
on the throne. He bad apparently set lus aon 
Marduk-bel-usatc in power over the Aramaeans. 
The latter led Ins forces against tho now' 

Babylon, apparently to avenge his father, but a s 
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to take tho sceptre from his brother. Shalmaneser 
responded to Marduk-nadin-shnm’s appeal for help, 
marched an army into Babylonia, defeated and killed 
Marduk-bel-nsnto, and made Marduk-nadin-shmn 
a vassal Idng. Then, as a sign of his supremacy, 
Shalmaneser visited in pomp tho great temples of 
Bab3don, Borsippa, and Kutha, making rich offerings 
to tho gods. Tho new overlord proceeded to set 
Babylonian affairs in order. The Chaldroans had 
man}" city-states in Lower Babylonia, and were 
perpetually attempting to encroach upon Babylon. 
Shalmaneser attacked them, and after defeating all 
opposition, laid regular tribute upon them. 

Shalmaneser took up the work of consolidating his 
father’s conquests in Syria. Of course, some of the 
tributary states had rebelled. Bit-Adini, doubtless 
reinforced from the western states, took four ex- 
peditions to settle affairs, s.c. 859-856. Tba league 
of states was soon broken up, and Akhuni, king of 
Bit-Adini, fought on by himself for three years, hut 
was finally taken prisoner to Asshur. Carchemish 
Sama’al, and Patini submitted and sent tribute. 
Shalmaneser colonised his conquests, renamed and 
garrisoned the cities of Bit-Adini, and pushed on 
south-west into new fields. Here he had to reckon 
with Hamath, Damascus, and Israel. Khalman 
(Aleppo) was his advanced post. Hamath lay eighty 
miles south, Damascus one hundred mUes farther 




WAIX WITH l)A?.tASCl?S Or, 

‘tnd bordi'ml th'« kitimlom of Pawn.^eui^. 

thon raittrollfd .IndnfL Moab. nnfl IWoni. 
Damascus nntl Ifrunatli \v«‘r« in nlliancf with iiic 
•'osfem city-states. There was infr-jts.ant war i«'- 
tween them ns each in turn sought stiprcmncy. 
Damnsctis Imd in the intcrcstfi of .TmJnh (iofeated 
pmri. But the Assyrian tulvnnco innde tlmm nit unite 
for mutual protection. Jrklmlcni of Hnmnth, Adnd- 
iuri of Damnsens, aiul Ahah of Israel united with nine 
other people, Qui-, Mulsri, Arvftd, Usan.alo, Shinna, 
Arabia, Amnion, etc., met the As.syrian with an 
anuj' of 4000 chariots, 2000 horsemen, 1000 camel 
corjis, and 03,000 footmen, at Qarfjnr on the Oronics. 
The Assyrian claimed the victory, hut could not 
follow up his advantage. His vns.sals in Mcsopolnmin 
rebelled, and in n.c. 850 Carchemish and BIt-Agiisi 
"ere chastised. In n.o. 840 ho attacked the allies 
'vith the whole militia of Assjuin, putting an army 
of 120,000 men in the field ; again ho retired baffled, 
if victorious. Three year later, n.c. 843, ho made an 
expedition to the Amnnus successfullj', but without 
disturbing the allies. Doubtless ho was intriguing 
all the time, and in Damascus Adad-idri was deposed 
by Hazael. Ahab had fallen in battle with Damascus, 
and the house of Omri was exterminated by Jehu. 
Shalmaneser now inarched west, and passing 
Khalman, Hamath, and Damascus, separated the 
allies. Hazael attacked the Assyrians on the oast 
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.of Mount Hemon. They defeated Mm and drove 
Mm back to Damascus, but tbe city was too strong. 
They ravaged the land down to the Hauran. Hamath 
did not move. Tyre and Sidon sent tribute. Israel 
also sent a rich tribute. Hazael was unsubdued. 
Shalmaneser again attacked in b.o. 839, and again 
received tribute, but could not conquer Damascus. 
Shahnaneser then gave up the contest. Hazael 
had been deserted by Ms allies, and soon took 
vengeance on them. Israel became his vassal, and ho 
gradually became lord of all the south down to 
Eg3rpt. 

Shalmaneser had to be content with North Syria, 
and three campaigns where he subdued Que (Cilicia) 
and captured Tarsus fall in n.c. 840, 835, 834. Tabal 
was reduced in b.o. 838, and Malatia in b.o. 837. 
lYhen Patini rebelled it was easily set in order by 
the Tartan, n.c. 832. Thus Assyria commanded the 
north-west route into Asia Mnor. 

The control of the upper Tigris u'as Ms and the 
Mnterland of Armenia had been made incapable of 
harm, but the absence of Assyrian armies in the 
west raised hopes of independence. Besides, a 
new nation calling itself Klialdia, after its national 
god lOialdis, but to bo soon known to Assyria as 
Drartu, was gathering strength. Ashur-natsir-pal 
had come in contact with them, but did not 
them. The first Idngs wore Lutipris and Sarduris I 
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followwi by Ammc'. Tho In*?! nn.inMl kin^t fiuc^f i'wlod 
in inakinj ' n strong stato. It roached along tin* »iortb 
of tho TminiH to Militl nnd ocrupicd tho oa* t of 
Lake Van. It nas disposed to acquiro Assyrian 
culture, for it uhihI .Assyrian ehanteters and language 
for its earliest in.scripl ions on .stela.-, evidently clo*:e 
copies of As-syrian models. Hut it.s own native 
genias soon modified the form of writing to tho 
chamctcristic Vannic, nnd wrote in tho. Vannic 
tongue. Shalmaneser evidently viewed the ]>rogrcs.s 
of Urartu with jealousy, for ho sent an expedition to 
Khubu.shki, south-west of Lnlco Urmia, nnd thence 
attacked Urartu, ii.c. 8G0. /Vftor his conque.st of 
Bit Adini, he followed tho river upw ards and marched 
along the west of tho Kashinri range up the Taurus. 
Here ho merely wasted tho country, as a safeguard, 
and attacked Urartu. Ho wn.s thus able to penetrate 
to Arame’s caiiital, Arzashku, and cajiturc it. lie 
came back through Gilznni, on the north-west shore.s 
of Uniiia, whore ho met w^ith the two-humped drome- 
dary, and into IGiubushki and out again above 
Arbcla. It was a march of close on a thousand miles. 
iVnothcr expedition from the sources of the Tigris fell 
in B.o. 845. In b.c. 853 a similar campaign took 
place under the Tartan. Aramo was succeeded by 
Sarduris II., with whom the Tartan fought in b.o. 
829, and then by Ishpuinis, W'ith whom tho Tartan jn 
b.c. 819 crossed swords. It is evident that these 


o 
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incessant little wars were line training for the 
troops of both Assyria and Urartu, but the victoiy 
lay largely uith Assyria. The restlessness of Urartu 
stirred up other peoples, whom the Assyrian king 
annexed. 

The Mannai, south and west of Lake Urmia, 
Blazamua and Parsua to the south, and the Madai 
or Medes to the east, were brought under Assyrian 
sway. These Medes and Persians may not jmt have 
been of the Indo-European race; but when those 
people came into the same districts they took over 
the names. The Persians had come first, and the 
Madai were new-comers. Tiioy had rolled up and 
confined the tribes welded into one ns Urartu. 
Their continued pressure led to Urartu's move to 
the south. The Assyrians discovered that such in- 
cursions must bo dammed back. But Shahnanesor, 
at any rate, left Assyria in pou'or roxmd Lake 
Urmia. 

Shahnanesor Avisely left much of his mUitaiy work 
to his generals, bxit ho Avas far from idle at home. 
He built oxtonshmly in Asshur, and especially at its 
AA'alls. In D.c. 834 ho entirely rebuilt the Avholo city 
wall, repairing damages duo evidently to former 
sieges AA’hioh had effected three broaches. In tljo 
statues of himself, sot up in a icccss of the Gurguri 
gate at Asshur, Ave may see his portrait to-day. jjn 
rebuilt the temple in n.o. 868. 
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Kati, king of Talnil.Fonf Ins daughter with a rich 
dowrj' to Shalrnanc.‘'C‘r at A^diur. 

Shnlmanesor IH.h own nctauujtH go down to hi;> 
thirt.v-firat year, ii.c. S‘20. Thw very year, when the 
Black Oboli'^k Avas fini>hod, a rebellion broke out 
which Rplit the empire in {avo. Wo only know of it 
from the short notice left h\' (he next king, and tlu' 
records of the Epooym Slmhnnneser's own son, 

Ashur-danin-apli, robelletl. How he managed to gel 
BO much of xXssyria on his side and for bo long wo 
cannot noAA- conjecture. Shalmancsfu s favour to 
Babylon may l)e the duo. But Avhile iShalmanccer 
was able to hold Kalah, most of tho Assyrian chief 
cities— NincA'ch, Asshur, Arhcln, the colonics nt 
Amcdi, TilahnA, Khindanu - held out for Ashur- 
danin-apli, whom wo nnist theifforo regard ns 
king dc facto. Shalmaneser died after four years 
of this divided rule, and his other son and legal 
successor, Shanishi-Adad, had to fight for his crown 
tAA’o years more. 

SiiA5ism-AT>An VII., js.c. 823-81 1 . — In consoriucnce 
of tho long civil Avar, A&syrin naturally oA'cryAvherc 
lost authority. Shamshi-Adad Bct out to rcdiico the 
north. Nairi had to ho reclaimed, and then h® 
traversed Assyria from X>addiru, on tho border of 
Isairi, to Kar-hhalmancsor, on (ho border ^ 
Garchomish; from Zaddi, in tho Babylonian 
to End ; and from Aridi to Sukhi. But Shamslii'^^'''’ 
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fiucceeded in recovering the lost ground in all these 
regions. 

His second campaign was conducted by tno 
coramander-in-chiof of the army, and covered Nairi 
and northern districts. Hero 511 cities wore reduced 
to submission, paid tribute, and suffered punishU^eut. 

In his third campaign Shamshi-Adad crossed the 
Zaban, and v'ont up Mount Silar again to Nairi. 
received tribute from Khubusldd, Sunbai, Jfauuai, 
Parsua. Taurla and Mesu submitted, and hu de- 
stroyed 500 cities in the district. Then he went to 
Gizilbunda, captured Eannki, received tribute from 
Sasiashai and Kamibutai. Then he turned to the 
Modes, and after idundoring their district lie punished 
Araziash, and finished off by Khnrkhar. The in- 
scriptions teem with details of tribes and cities, 
Idnglets and princes in Naii’i and round to tbo 
borders oi 'Eiam. Sut the Assyrian was everjnvbcre 
victorious, and reaped a rich harvest of spoil and 
captives. 

In his fourth campaign he started for KardunifU'h, 
crossed the Zab, and passed the Zaban by Zaddi, 
killed three lions, and then went up Mount ribikh 
and invested Mc-Turnat, whicli submitted. Thou bo 
crossed the Turnat and invested Karne and 200 
villages in its district. Ho then climbed IMount 
lalman and invested Di’ibina, whicli submitted. 
Hatebir, Izduia, on the Ganannti, and 200 villages 
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were nHliiccd, A nninBrr tm! tlKper.itety in 
Kiribti-ab'ini, w-hsHi inben latt r nml mrai to 
ibe grmimi. llu'n the ttf Akkwsl ntt'nri|iV'4 

to stem the title of soccers, holding Dcr-lVp-okKid 
on nti jdaTid in the Ktrcnin. But it wn-i withottt 
avail, .and one hy one -117 towns nnd villages fell 
into his hands, .Shamshi-Adud chums to have nlnifi 
13, not) of the enemy and InV.en 30nn ca^divt s, nnd 
apprrjprialed nil the royal property which fell into 
his hands, while private pro]K;rty was given tut hnjt 
to his soldiers. 'J'lu* Bahyloninn h.ing, Mnrdnk- 
balatsvj'ikhi, RUimnnned lo his help the Clmld.s'ans, 
Elam, Kairi and the Aramnaiw. Shnnwhi-Adad 
records a Irctnondous slaughter of tire enemy. Tin' 
Inst five years of his reign were taken »)) with five 
campaigns in Babylonia, lie defeated Ikau-akh* 
iddina, Mardnk-halntsu-ikbi’a successor, nnd carried 
him and hi.s belongings to Assyria. Ho captured 
Dur-ilu, Ijjikhiru, Gananali, 3)ur-rapHuUkal, Bh' 
Pdduti, Me-Tumat, cities mostly on the east side of 
Babylonia, and carried off the gods of Maliki. Then, 
as token of his supremacy, he offcrcsl saorifico at 
Kutha, Babylon, and Botsippn, lie advanced inW 
Chaldtca and received tribute from its kings, and so 
Babylonia was once more at the feet of 
The Synchronous History compiled in bis 
gave the final boundary decisions, now^ unforta 
lost. A fragment of the treaty which bo 
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with Mardxili-shum-iddin of Babylon is still pr^* 
served, but it does not appear to be very favourable 
to Assyria. It probably dates from the time of tb® 
civil war, when Shamshi-Adad may have been gl®y 
of Babjdonian support. Perhaps it was at tbis 
time that ho married his son to Samniurainatj 
daughter of the Babylonian Icing. 

Adad-nikari W., b.c. 810-782. — ^His ovm inscrip- 
tions trace liis genealog}’' back to Shalmaneser, and 
assert his claim to descent from Bel-kapkapu, who 
was Idug before Sulili, i.e. Sumu-la-ilu, established 
Babylonian rule over Assyria. He claims to have 
conquered from Mount Silima in the oast, including 
Ellipi, KJrarkliar, Araziash, Mesu, Madai, Gizilbunda, 
i\Iunna, Parsua, AUabria, Abdadana, round by Nairi, 
Andia, to the Great Sea in the west, and along the 
Euphrates from the Hittites in the east to the Amurri, 
Tyre, Sidon, Khumri (i.e. Israel), Edom and Palestine 
again to the sea coast. He had, however, to make 
an expedition to Damascus and besiege its Idng Jlari'. 
Tiio Syrian Idng submitted, gave up an enormous 
tribute, and became a vassal. The kings of the 
Chaldwans also beenmo vassals, and the Idng of 
Ass5'ria again offered in Babylon , Kutha and Boi-sippa. 
He favoured Kalah as a resideuco, and built a temple 
there for Nabu, god of wisdom, and the learning 
which Adad-nirari fostered. His queen was Sammu- 
rammat, olcarlj'- a Babjdonian princess. Her name 



SEMIRAJIIS 
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and flic (radifion of her groat inflnonco may lie 
bcliind Herodotus (I. 185), who mnUos Scmiramis 
rule over Babylonia, 'riic statue of Snminu- 
rammat still stands in Asshur. 

The Ejmujin lish give the following entries of 
expeditions ; — n.c. 810 to Jladai ; n.c. 809 to 
Guzana ; n.c. SOS to Mannai ; n.c. S07 Jfannai 
again ; n.c. SOG to Aqjnd ; n.c. 805 to Khazazi , 
B.c. sot to Ba'U ; n.c. 808 to the fciealntid (Chalda’a ?), 
a pestilence ; n.c. 802 to Khuhusliki ; n.c. SOl 
and 800 to Madni ; n.c. 799 to Lulunu! ; n.c. 798 
to Natnri ; n.c. 797 to Mnntsuato ; n.c. 790 to Dfir-ilu ; 
B.c. 795 again ; n.c, 794 and 798 to Media ; n.c. 792 
to Khuhushki ; n.c. 791 to Itu’a ; n.c. 790 and 789 
to Media ; n.c. 788, a fe.stal year ; n.c. 787 to Media, 
and the god Nahu entered his new temple ; n.c. 7SG 
to I^^Lsh ; n.c. 785 to Ivhubushki. and the great god 
Anu came to Dfir-ilu ; n.c. 784 to Khubushld ; 
B.c. 7S3 to Itu’n and again in B.c. 782. 

A little note of the position of affairs in this reign 
is that BOl-tarlsi-an-ma, who set np a statue of Nabu 
at Kalah for the life of Adnd-nirnri and Queen 
Sammurammat, u’as viccroj* of Kalah, of Amodi, 
Sirgana, Teraeni and lalunn. His seal is still pre- 
served at the Hague. 

SnALStANESEU W., B.C. 781-772. — We have few 
historical inscriptions of this reign. From the 
Ejionym list we leam that the war against the Ttu’a, a 
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troublesome nomad folk on the borders of Rabylonia, 
went (m. In b.o. 781 to 77S expeditions to Urartu 
under Shamshi-ilu, the Tartan, were repeated against 
rgjs IS . In B.c. 777 the Itu'’a were again dealt 
Urartu once more. Then an 
expeAtion was made to the land of Erini. In 
B.c. / /4 expeditions ivere sent to Urartu and Namri. 
n B.c. 7/3 and 772 the arm 3 ' operated against 
Damascus and Hadrach. 

As^r-ban III., B.c. 771-763.— We are again 
forced to rely upon the Eponxjm list. In B.c. 771 
an expedition went to Gananati, in B.o. 770 to 
^ Itu'a. The army remained at 

^ Gananati was 

eclipsed. This note etaSerut Z flZ" T 

as recorded in the Evonvm CaZn 
B.c. 911 to B.c. C40.^ But thr^ certainty from 
tion the fact established w-i+i does not men- 

considerations tliat tlio rebellion led 



NABOXASSAR’S ACCRSSIOX lOo 

ATiAi)-'Km\m V., ii.c. 7G3-7or>.-~This king made 
grants to the toinplaH in Magamiha. and set there 
three priests whom lie endowed, and of wlioin one 
Piin-ived to the first yenr of Sargon IT. TItc 
hjxtnym Canon gives tlie following events for these 
years. In n.o, 702 tliere was .still a rebellion in 
Assluir; in ii.c. 7G1 then' w«.s rebellion in -\ra})kha, 
as ako in n.c. 700. In no. 7n!) there nas Tt'beilion 
in Gu".ana and a pestdeiice ; ij.c. 7;>S saw an ex- 
pedition to Gnzana and peace in the lantl. The next 
two years the army remained at home. In n.o. 755 
an expedition to Hadrach took place, and next year 
to Arpad. A return from Asshur took place. This 
marked a stop in tlio rcorganitmtion of the countrj’, 
but what it implied is not clear. Next year, or this 
perhaps, ABluir-niravi came to the throne. 

AsiiTTK-Kin.vRi IV., 753-74(). — For four years his 
arm 3 ' remained at hon»c, and the first foreign ex- 
peditions were to Namri in n.o. 749 and 748. The 
army remained at home in n.o. 747, the 3 'ear when 
Nabonasaar came to the throne in Bab 3 ’lon, an event 
o\ndentl 3 ’ regarded there as the foundation of a new 
era. Next year there was a rebellion in ABS 3 Tia and as 
its result Tiglath-pileser came to the throne. Ashur- 
nirai'i made a treaty with Slati-ilu of .iVgusi, of which 
a cop 3 ' has been preserved. Mati-ilu acliiiowledgcd 
him as overlord and undertook to engage in no u'ar 
without his permission. Bit Agusi, his kingdom, 
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ot'5„TmTo“:/'if5 ‘1' «'* 

on the thrnr, ' ' seated himself 

self as a corin'^ expedition and assort iiini- 

pedition to NotS^'too''?' 

pileser-s origin, telrJ5J“°r 

^'ell verspr^^tTt M-i ^ shows him to liavo been 

tliat he oived hia i niay assume 

’«-hose reseiitniPTif to tfie discontented army, 

claini rro3x:rde3cen: 

have been hfenLi! r I* 

name adopted br him Tigkth-pileser a 

oongueror. memory of the great 

two successors 

content to remain pe3unv ^ 

of Assjxriahehad^o SS ^? Protection 

claimed his attention IbVIaH things 
a palace at Kalah, on tlm 

Shabnanesor’s. Ho afin.T. i ^ an old palace of 
sculptures and inscriptions i-ijiJJ' 
an evil fate. Esarhnddon used 

palace, turning their faces to tho ii^U, ami crtriL^S 
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own inscriptions on their baehs. It is the more 
imfortnnalc since tliey woredrami up as Annals, and 
wc have few chronologicaily nrrangtsi inscriptioiis 
of this reign. The Ljio^njm Canon helps us to a 
great extent. 

Ho started with a military tour through B.ahylonin. 
The Ai'ainipan tribes on the lower ICuphrates, uj) 
to the Tigri.s and Uknti, were a menace to the cities 
there. Dfir-Knrigal/.u, Sippar, Pay.ita, the Kuti, 
and Itu’n, who had given hi? prcdcccs.sora incessant 
trouble, the Bubu’ and otlier Aniinfcan.?, were sub- 
dued. lie built a city at Til-Kamri, and called it 
Kar-Aslnir. Ho “ snmsbcd ” Bit-Shilnni, eaptured 
Sarrabanu and made it a heap of ruins, impaling 
its lung before its gates ; he “ ihrn.shed ” Bit- 
Amulckani, and broke down the resistance of the 
Pukudu (Pokod), the Bii’a, Litnu and other 
Aramreans, and set fresh tribute on the chiefs of 
the Chaldmans. He ofTcred his sacrifices in Nippur, 
ICutha, Sippar and Babjdon. 

Then be settled the restless Median districts and 
the states on the Elamite border, putting in viceroys 
and enacting tribute a.s far as the Biluii range. 

Urarin was the only state of consequence wliicli 
was now at enmitj’ with Assjuria ; and Sarduris Ill- 
bad made an alliance \vitb Mati-ilu of ilgusi. They 
bad moved into Coinmagene, and annexed Ivishta”- 
Urarfcu had got so far as invadmg Syrian lands, s** 
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in B.c. 743 a slauglitcr of the Urartai took . 
Arpad. Sarduris had taken the title of Idng o 1 
Sulumal of JIalatia and Tarkhiilara of Garaguw ' ^ 
combined -with him. Tiglath-pileser pursue 
defeated armA* to the bridge of the Euphrates, 
the -vrar was transferred to the north. Rot 
Commagene and from Nairi Assyrian forces press 
on. In North Syria the kings Kustaspi of Connuageoe> 
Rezin of Damascus, Hirom of T 3 're, Urilda of Q^e, 
Pisiris of Carchemish, and Tarkhulara of GanJg"® 
were reduced to their prevdous vassal conditio^' 
Tutammu of Unqi, in Patini, alone held out, and lus 
capital, Kinalia, was stormed and the land made a 
pro’vonce, where the Assyrian governor resided lU 
Tutauimu's new-built palace. Tliis was apparently 
accomplished concurrentlj* witli the suppression of 
revolt in Nairi land. There, as of old, the Assyrian 
went plundering and destrojdng cit^- after citj', and 
the capture of UUubu in n.o. 739" marked the re- 
establishment of Assyrian authority. Arpad was 
captured after three yea,rs’ siege in u.c. 740. The 
resistance in North Syria ended with the capture of 
Kullani in n.o. 7,38 (Calno ?). HTamath was de- 
vastated and put under an Ass^-rian governor. 
Panammu of Sa.nia’al and the northoni Taudi was 
acknowledged vassal Idug in North Syria . iMenahcm 
of Israel, and Zabibi, queen of Arabia, paid tribute. 

In B.c. 735 Tiglath-pileser entered Urartu itself. 
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Tlie capUal nnw wasTurughpn, near Lai;«‘ Van. The 
citadel lay on a lofty ro'rlt in the lake, A Ini'uo town 
Bprcad on the phore. It wub eapy enoagU to lake 
the town, Init the citadel was jmi‘>ted in vain. 
Urartu was ravaged from end to end. Tn l.,r. 7:54 
Pehah of Isniel had joined v.ith Ue,?,in of Diunnstnn, 
Hanno of Gaza, and the Philistine states to attack 
Judah. Ahaz applied to Assyria for help. For 
three years Tiglath-pileser (•:itnp.'iign‘’d in Patc/^tuie. 
Tn n.r. 73 -} he attacked tho smith, freein!:! Judah from 
danger, and punished the Philistinfso Hanno of 
Gaza fled to rdutsri. Pekah of Israel uas tleposed, 
and Hosea set up in his place. Damascus v.a.s in- 
vested two years, while the land was deva-stated. 
At this siege Panamniu of Sama’al fouglit on the 
Assyrian side, and died in lire foojwpai^n, 'J'%)atb- 
pilcsor conduct«l the hodj' with great pomp to hi.s 
homo, and sot Bar-Rcquh, his son. on the throne. 
Tiglalh-pilc-scr finally took Damascus, and carried 
llezin captive to Ivir. Dnma.scus hccame an A.ssyrian 
province. Samsi, queen of Arabia, w'ithhcld her 
tribute, hut was followed up and defeated with great 
loss of her camels, and forced to accept an As.syrian 
resident at her court. Tho Snbaaiis sent tribut^^ 
and a governor over Mutsri was appointed- 
n.c. 734 to 732 tho kings of Ammon, Moab, 
and cities in Phoenicia appear in tribute lists, 
also jiaid tribute. 
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Tlie authority of Assyria no'w extended from 
Cilicia to the Gulf of Aqaba, and woe betide oxij ^ ° 
should slight it. The king of Tabal did not atten 
to honour Tiglath-pileser’s presence in S5^ria, and as 
promptly deposed. The king of Askelon, encourage 
by Rezin^s resistance, was poifimctoiy in his duties, 
but the fall of Damascus threw him into a in’ ® 
sickness, and he resigned his throne to his son, whom 
Tiglath-pileser acknowledged as his successor. 

Ahaz of Judah was more politic and visited Tigluro' 
pileser at Damascus, and brought back to Jerusalem 
an Assyrian altar, w'hich perhaps was intended to 
grace Tiglath-pileser’s rnsit to Jerusalem. 

Affairs in Babylom'a had gone wrong after the 
death of Nabonassar in B.o. ISi. He was succeeded 
by his son, w'ho was soon put out of the way by one 
of his officers who became king as Nabu-shum-uldn. 
The Chaldieans at once seized the opportunity, and 
Uldnzcr, the chief of Bit Amuklcani, turned the pre- 
tender off the throne, after two months’ reign, in 
B.o. 732. On his return from the -west, in b.o. 731, 
Tiglath-pileser took the matter up and marched 
into Babylonia, down the Tigris to Bit Amuldrani. 
Uldnzcr was shut up in his capital, Siipia, u-hiic 
Tiglath-pileser cut down palm-trees and ravaged that 
and neighbouring lands. It was an exhausting 
ontcipriso, and Tiglath-irilcscr remained at homo for 
a year, and then put out all his efforts in b.o. 72{), 
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lie was successful, Sapia was stormed, mid Uldnz<‘r 
disappcare<l from the scene. Merodach-Baiadan, the 
king of Bit lakin, oftored tribute. Then in n.c. 7'-!) 
and again in n.c. 728, Tiglath-pilescr toolc the 
lands of Bil and wa-s legitimate king of Babylon. 

SiuwujTKsr.R V., n.c. 727-722. — On the authority 
of some uncertain te.xts it has been conjccture<i that 
Siialmano.«or Y. was son of Tiglath-pilcscr R'. and 
already governor of Syria. Xo in.scriptions of his 
have yet been tii.scovered, and the Efowjm lists give 
little information beyond that lie remained at liomo 
in n.c. 72G and then made an o.vpcdition each of the 
next three years, but nitbout stating whither thc^' 
were directed. The Babylonian Chronicle mentions 
the dc.stniction of Sabarain, which may have fallen 
in his first year. The intrigue.? of Sore of ]\Iut.sri, 
probably not Egypt, succeeded in inducing Hosoa 
of Israel to refuse tribute, and T^u-e did the same. 
Shalmaneser came in n.c. 726 to the West and 
overran the whole of Phoenicia. After inaldng 
treaties and peace with all, Samaria was besieged, 
and the siege was probably left to a detachment of 
the army. Before it was over the throne jiassed to 
Sargon II., how or V'hj’ we cannot say. 

The Babylonian Chronicle says that Shalmaneser 
had ruled five years as king of Babylon and king of 
Ass 5 'ria. In Babylon he was known as XJlulai, pro- 
bably from the month of his birth in Elul. 
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the sargonids 

Saegon n., E.c. 722-705. — Sargon II., or as be 
is called in his own inscriptions, “ Sargon the later, 
came to the throne of Assyria in Tebet, b.o. 722. 
Lilve Shalmaneser he was not of royal descent. At 
any rate he does not name his ancestors, and he may 
have owed his power to the army. The situation 
called for a statesman and a warrior. In Palestine 
and Syria rebellion was in full swing, though the 
siege of Samaria was being carried on with vigour. 
VTiether ho himself brought it to an end or had to 
leave its completion to the generals on the spot, his 
annals place its close at the very beginning of the 
reign. He carried off 27,290 men and settled his 
captives in the district of Gozan, Halah, and in the 
Median hill country ; while ho filled Samaria and 
Galileo wth colonists from Kutha and other recently 
conquered lands. Israel became an Assjwinn pro- 
vince nith a merely titular king and an Assyrian 
Resident. It was not so crushed ns to bo unable to 
take part two years later in the rising of Ru-bi’di of 
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Ilaiuatb, but after that 5t appeivn; pimply as a Kubject 
province. 

Uabylonia was Sarj;on’p firnt iMre. Tilerodnoli- 
Baladan IT. \va.s in full po««ePsion of the throne in 
B.c. 721. To bo legitimate ruler of Babylon S.nrgon 
rvn.'i bound to take the land of B'l on the lat of 
Nisan b.c. 721. Mcrodach-Baladan \va,s .‘;upportcd 
by Elam, whoso king advanced upon the Apsyrinn 
border and occupied Dur-ilu on the lower Tigris. 
Sargon, whoso army un-s ptill eiigagcrl iir Palestine, 
rapidly iju.shcd down the oast bank of the Tigris 
with what troops he could collect. The battle was 
indecisive, c.'icopt that the Elamitc.s retreated and 
Sargon was able to punish tho Aramreans who bad 
sided with Mcrodacli-Baladan, but tho latter wa.s 
acknowledged Idng in Babylon, where Sargon loft 
him alone for twelve 3 ’cars. 

It looked to tho Palestinian chiefs as if Sargon was 
not equal to tho task of holding bis empire together ; 
and Ilu-bi’di, who had raised himself to tho throne 
of Hamath, in alliance with Arpad, Tsimirra, 
Damascus, and Samaria, strengthened bj' the Slulsri 
and Hanno of Gaza, and encouraged hj"^ Egj’pt, made 
a bold effort to act a.s independent. In b.o. 720 
Sargon overwhelmed Ilu-bi’di at Qarqar, captured 
him and flaj'ed him alive, then pushed soiitliward and 
crushed Sibi, or So, the general of Piru of Mutsri at 
Raphia. TTanno was taken captive to Assyria. Tho 

H 
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Arabs, Piru of Slutsri, Sainsi of Aribi, and Itainara 
of Saba brought tribute. The effect -vvas peace in 
Palestine for seven years, but in b.c. 715 Saigon 
made a raid into Arabia and again received tribute 
from the same prmces. Egypt fell under Shabako, 
and was paralysed for the time. The Etluopian 
monarch, however, pursued the same policy, and his 
agents succeeded in encouraging Azuri of Ashdod to 
revolt. The Assj’rian governors deposed him and 
set his brother Alihimiti on the throne. The citizens 
in n.c. 711 overthrew their puppet king, and a 
Yemenite adventurer was made king. Sargon sent a 
detachment of his picked troops to the spot, and 
before his allies could rally to his support the pre- 
tender was expelled. Ho took refuge in Arabia 
where a chieftain of Meluhha (Amalek) took him 
prisoner and sent him to Assj’ria. Ashdod, Gath, 
and Ashdudimma were made a province, Judah, 
Edom, and Jloab paid tribute, and for a time 
Palestine feared tlic gods of Assyria, 

But Sargon's resources were most strained b 3 ' his 
campaigns in the north. Tho Armenian Idngdoin 
of Urartu was feeling tho pressure of onoroaching 
peoples to its north and west, and Sarduris III. 
having died, his son, Rosas I., took xip tho policy of 
consolidating the north. He so far succeeded, 
that a coalition of the stales from <ho Mediterranean 
to Lake Urmia joined issue with Sargon. Prom 
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B.c. 710 to n.c. 70S, Urartu in the? north, niul Mitn 
of Mushkn in the vost , hnrn.«iiwl tho \^voYiul'^':^ and 
vA'ssal Pl.'iton of Apsyria. UuKna intrittuad witli 
Zikirtu. Unii!<1i«h,and Ril Daiukku, statoa whirh had 
been inadt' Bulijc-ct to Irnnzu of .Manrmi hy Tiplath- 
piic'-er IV. Sargon oxorted his authority nncl 
punished the rchels in n.o. 710. Irnir/.u wn.s auc- 
ccedod in n.c. 710 In- A-/a, who, being faithftd to 
Ass\-ria, was murdered, and Bagdalti of Umildiah 
aeized hia throne. .Sargon «lofentcd him and tiayed 
him alive. The rebels then rai.sed Ulhisumi, liis 
brother, to the throne. Ho submitted after a weak 
straggle, and Sargon accepted him a.s Icing. In 
n.c. 710 Ru.sa.s induced Daiul-.lcu of Mnnnni to rebel 
again.stUllu.sunu, and Sargon deported him to Asshur. 
'Uio ;Medc.s wore already pressing hard on the subject 
states, and Sargon had to send punitive expeditions 
among them, wlio received the Bubmi-ssion of many 
chieftains bearing Persian name.s. The inevitable 
conflict with Rusas came in n.c. 71 -I. The king of 
Zikirtu gave the occasion. Rusas supported him, 
but was utterly dcFealod, and fled to his mountain 
fastnesses. Then the land was ravaged from end 
to end, its chief cities captured, and largo portions 
of it alienated to the king of ]\]annai. Sargon then 
turned south-east to Ellipi, on the border of Elam, 
west of Lake Van, and eastward to the Caspian, 
everywhere receiving tribute and submission. The 
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whole area was made into Assyrian provinces. The 
new Idng of Urartu, Argistis II., held a feeble rule, 
but while ever intriguing was easily kept in check. 
Sennacherib, the Icing’s son, as we Imow from his 
correspondence with his father, kept aotivety m 
touch v/itli all movements in Armenia, where Argistis 
II. soon had to meet the Gimirri, who renewed their 
incursions. He suffered severely at their hands. 

Mita of Mushku, secure in his mountain stronghold, 
was able peipetualiy to stir up strife iir Que, Cilicia 
to the south-west, Tabal and North Syria to the 
south, Commagene to the south-east, and hlilid to the 
east. He himself saw the aggressive movements of 
the Gimirri to his oast above Urartu with alarm, and 
judged the time ripe to secure a retreat south, or 
west. In B.c. 718 Tabal had to face rebeUion in. its 
province Sinukhtu, then next year Pisiris, king of 
Carchemish, declined to paj' tribute. Sargon 
stormed the ancient metropolis, deported its people, 
and colonised the district from Assyria. It was 
henceforth an Assj'rian province. QuG next was 
invaded bj, Slita, who attaclced the land and robbed 
it of territory. For a while its Icing made friends 
with Mita, hut later ivns replaced by an Aasj’rian 
tiovemor, who led the forces of QuG against Jlitn. 
fn n.c, ^ singular piece of treachery oocurrod, 
the king of Tabal, son of tlio prince whom Tighith- 
pileser IV. had sot on the throne and himself 
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married to an Ap.ayriun jirincefs, who had twice 
received large of territory from Sargon. 

aelwally relvclled. He fell, iu\tl 'rahal beeamo ati 
Aaayrin.n province. Next ye.ar it w-na th(' tunt of 
Milid to bo punuMhofl for ifbellion. If-i Icinc hod 
invaded the province of Knniinorni. Tho king nnd 
royal family, as welt a« tho chief inltabitnnta, were 
deported, nnd tho land colonised with tho Snti. 
Forlre.s5c.s were erected ng!xinst Mnshlcn and Urartu. 
Its territory was partly handcfl over to the- faithful 
king of Cotnnmgene. In n.c. 711 Sargon took 
occasioTv, on the murder of the king of Gamginn by 
his son, who then seized tho throne, to make it into 
n now Assyrian province. With all these examples 
before his eyes, in n.u. 709 Mita made his Bubmi.s.sion 
to Sargon, wdio hud despatched tho governor of Quo 
against him. Tho opposition in tho north-west was 
at an end. 

Yet no sooner wn.s Sargon at grip wdth Mci’odach- 
Baladan in n.c. 709 than tho hithci’to faithful Icing 
of Commagonc was seduced from his allegiance by 
Avgistis. When Sargon emerged from liis great 
struggle triumphant, Commageno was made a full 
provinco. The whole west nnd north was thus 
subject to Sargon. Even tho seven Idngs of C>Tiriis 
sent gifts, and in return received the conqueror’s stole 
to bo set up in that island. 

Sargon, once free of danger’s in the roar, turned to 
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recover Bab3'Ionia. Merodacli-Baladan had 
the land with his Chaldojan favourites and ousted 
the native Babjdonian magnates from property' 
and office. He had found the throne no bed of 
roses, for he had evidentty been obliged to suppress 
many rebellions. Ho had carried off the gods of 
Ur and Erech and the leading men of those cities, as 
well as of Sippar, Nippur, Babjdon and Borsippa. 
liis capital in the far south, where he held them 
hostages. The Aramsean tribes were independent 
on the Tigris ; the Suti plajmd havoc on the west of 
the Euphrates and in North Babjdona. 

Sargon marched doATO the oast of the Tigris and 
made the Aramman states, of wliich the chief was 
Gambuli, into a ncAV Assyrian proAunce. Elam was 
invaded, and its Idng retreated to the mountains. 
Then Sargon attacked Bit Daklcuri, a Chalda3an 
state, and thus cut off Merodach-Baladan from his 
base. The Chaldwan effected a junction with 
Elam, but Shutur-nanhundi, the noAV Icing, Avas 
useless and Avould not move. Sargon had stronglj' 
entrenched his army in Bit Dakkuri, and Jlerodach- 
Baladan retreated to his capital. Bit lakin. The 
priests of Boi-sippa and Babylon came in procession, 
AATith the chief citizens, and invited Sargon to enter 
Babylon, AA'licro ho took tlio lands of Bel and became 
laAA'ful king of Babylon, b.c. 709. Ho next had to 
drive the Araintoans out of Sippar, but soon turned 
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to complrU; his POutiu‘m conuucsti*. Hf' tnid siego 
to Bit lakin. atoruied it. Inid %v-ivs(a thi> laiul, de- 
ported tile people, nnd colonised it. Mcrmlneh- 
Balndati escaped to the south of IClani. .S.argon 
restored the nneieni landowners, released the itn- 
prisoned Bnhylonians, brought i»ack the gods of 
Ur and Ercch to their temples, worshipped at the 
ancient altars, and cndowwl the sitrini's with rich 
gifts. The king of Uihnun, ivn island far down the 
Persian gnlf, sent tokens of hoinago. 

The whole ancient Empire of Bargon of Akkad 
had been won back by his namesake. It was a 
glorious conquest of the norld. With good reason 
do the. details of its progre.s8 fill the inonnmonls of 
the conqueror. lie had recovered a dangerous set- 
back, received almost at his accession, nnd added 
greatly to his domnin-s. Never once liad his courage 
failed him in his darkest days. 

A significant proof of this is that in n.c. 713, when 
Rusas wa.s still unsubdued, Tabal was in full 
rebellion and Palestine barely settled, lio began to 
build bimsclf a huge new city to bo the capital of 
his empire, to be called after his own name, Dfir- 
Sharrukin, Sargon-burgh. It took seven years to 
build. It lay at the foot of the hills in the north- 
east comer of Assyria proper, where the Jebel 
Maglub looks out like a snow-clad pyramid to 
Nineveh and Kalah. It was a beautiful situation , but 
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was not mnoli cultivated, being hilly and bare. W 
was in the rchit of Nineveh, and some think it was 
the Rehobotli-’ir (^dhit of the oitj’’) named in Gen. 10. 
An old city, Magamibba, whose temple had been 
endowed bj' Adad-nirari 11^., had to be taken in, ana 
Sargon showed his genial nature by the care with 
Avhioh he presented the old holders mth new and 
enlarged properties in exchange for the land he 
absorbed. There he laid out a most carefully 
plamied city, a rectangle with its sides more than 
a mile in length. The walls Avero over 50 feet high) 
AAith toAvore 16 feet liigher. Eight gates led into 
the enclosure, Avhich A\-as laid out A^'ith streets ana 
parks, and might house eighty thousand people. On 
the north-AA'cst side tho royal palace stood on a terrace 
raised loA'el AAith the top of tho AA'alls. It covered 
an area of 25 acres. The rooms, courts, towers 
and gardens numbered nearly tAVo hundred. The 
great gate from the city front opened into a central 
square. To tho right AA'-ero the royal storehouses or 
arsenals ; to tho loft avos tho Harem ; opposite tho 
gate, the royal apartments and court-rooms. Hero 
Avoro displaj^cd tho mngnilicont sculptures or has 
reliefs exliibiting the Idng’s camimigns; tho door- 
Avays Avere flanked A\itli AAinged bulls, and tho Avails 
and arcliAvays adorned Avith enamelled tiles. Coloured 
stucco and frescoes covered the Avails of less im- 
portant rooms. Tho art displayed in the finish of 
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th(‘ %\orlc, tlu' o! tlit* inri'tonry, ih'* <'i''!or«rin;t of 

the tile? Jjtitl fifi-ecH-i, tl>i‘ inoMelVuip </I thi' iiirritlorY', 
as v,oU ns in llus forms ami finish of the v.'ean-'«}ss. 
is irnly v.omlerfnh The mios-ai (.har.vter Y>f the 
whole di-sipu. ilH indejwn<5<‘nce of |)r(r.e?jent, it* 
liroad display, the lofty zif.h'ntl or sUnoe tower, with 
se\en storie?, each colwirofl hernhlienlly in aeemd* 
ance with its proper plam'l, rising to the heiyht <>{ 
110 feet above the plain, tfiavo n vivid iinpmentsn of 
the wealth, rcj;onreijfulne''s and p^>wer eif Assyria and 
its master initul. Sargon 11. 

While this was his great achievement at home, 
he cared, if pomewlmt less, yet very carY-fnlly for 
many cities of his realm. He names moul of them 
as benefiting by his generosity, but otlu'is also bene- 
fited. Ho inhabited the ancient c^a^ntals, and there 
raised new j)alaces, or splendidly restored the old. 

Sargon boasts that ho colonised and restored 
ancient ruined cities, caused fields to bo pltinted, 
made barren tracts xnoductivo, and waste dry 
lands fit for grain crops by his rcsorvoim, dams, and 
canals. Ho filled the granaries with com, protected 
the needy from want, the weak from oppression, 
cheapened necessities and sought now markets. Ho 
filled his now city with a population from all lands, 
and strove to educate them by learned teachcra, who 
should make them of one language “ to fear God and 
the king.” He began that library which his groat 
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grandson made so famous in Nineveh. His pi®^y 
was remarkable for its adlierenco to the astrologifisl 
system, while he sought to rule all his actions by 
reference to the will of God as manifested in tho 


starry sky, and as interpreted to him by his augurs- 
In an especial manner he was a man of the star, 
and much of his power was due to the hold whidi 
his Messianic pretensions had on his peOTle. 

He was the father of a considerable faniil 3 ', 
Sennacherib was clearly not the eldest, though 
Crown Prince and Viceroy in Assyria during the 
last few years of Sargon’s reign. Exactl}’’ how ho 
met his death is not knonn, but a broken inscription 
ooimects it with some defeat or massacre, nod 
Sennacherib seems to liave considered it needful 
to bemoan his father's sins and make reparation for 
them. Rerhaps in his eyes the erection of a rival 
to the o d capital, Asshur, was a crime, but he himself 
V as guilty of the same thing later. 

Sennacherib, b.c. 705-080.— Sennacherib came to 
the throne at the end of July n.o. 705, The task before 
him was tho consolidation of nn ^ 

quest and statesmanship Thorr, ® won bj' con- 
borcncc, though a conimop wl""" ^ 
and Babjdonia togotlior. NnUirallv^° ound AB 83 ’Tia 

sought to shoko tho “ vi 

victorious nrm 3 " was able to furnish (Vo 

tivc expeditions to enforce supremacy orXc Kas^sites 
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in the Itills, nn*l KHipi on the honlens of 

T’latn, ii.o, 7(»2, to snhdm* Tnhal and Motinl Xijnir 
in Uie north-west. 'I'he Ionian.'! appear to havt> 
invaded CiUcia, })cr}jaj>s having made nlhanre nlth 
Kirna of llhihni, wljo oansoti the people of Kiulalcu 
(Cilicia) tt» revolt. With th.e help of IngirA and 
TarBU!--, KirAa elo-'icd the Cdieinn road from QnA 
to (he Cilician gates. fJennacherih reinforced the 
governor of Qu"- with picked (roap<!. who cleared the 
pa,«ocs with great 1ob.s, hut then cajdured IngirA and 
Tarsus. Tn clTccting the latter. Sonnacherih n})penra 
to have fought a naval battle with the Jonians. Ho 
rebuilt Tarsus on the model of Babylon, probably 
making the Cydnus pla^- the same ])arl for that city 
as. the Euphrates did for the latter. The erection of 
an Atlicnian temple, nscrihed to Sonnaclierib by 
Abydenus, opeas up an inlere.sting quest ion a.s 1 o tlic 
influence of AKsyrian architecture on early (3roek 
forms, by way of the Tonians, who rverc deported in 
large numbers to Assyria, and must have worked 
on the palaces at Nineveh. Whether they in- 
fluenced later Assyrian art i.s doubtful, but some of 
the metal and ivory work shows Greek style. This 
has usually been ascribed to the Phcenician com- 
mercial intercourse, but Cilicia may have been the 
intermediary, and Hittito civilisation may bo the 
parent of much, both in Assyria and Asia Alinor. 
The expedition to Tarsus took place in b.o. 098, but 
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Sennacherib held it for some time. Three yeare 
later the expedition, to Tabal occurred and deal 
mth restless mountaineers, with whom Tarsus does 
not seem to have combined. 

Sennacherib’s generals and governors kept the 
provinces in order, supported by the Assyrian 
miUtary colonists and garrisons. The countries 
beyond the frontier were either too strong to attack 
or offered no special indncement. Of course EgJT* 
kept on intriguing in Palestine, and Babylonia was a 
continual source of trouble. Babylon itself could 
make no clainr to uphold an empire, but was coveted 
by manj' claimants. It was the fountain-head of 
civilisation, religion, and commercial activity, ivith 
fine traditions but devoid of warlike force. The 
Aramoaans and Chaldajans over sought to seize it. 
Sargon seems to have placed a brother of Senna- 
cherib there as governor, who was murdered, and a 
Babylonian pretender, Marduk-zakir-shum, came to 
the throne. HIorodaoh-Baladan soon displaced liim 
in n.O. 704. He strengthened himself by alliance with 
Elam and the Aramffians. Sennacherib defeated 
Mm at Kish and drove Mm out after nine months’ 
rule. The Assyrian captured Babylon, seized the 
treasures of Merodach-Baladan, expelled the Chal- 
deeaus and Aramroans from Babylonia, and Jaid 
waste Chaldtea. On his return with two hundred 
and eight thousand captives, chiofiy Arama?ttus, 



MEROT)ACH.BALAT>Ayf? ATAAKS 12r, 

honiiacherib rai,-?od Bi'l-ihni. a hcioi> of tln' old 
Bahvlonirm royal honso, n ared at hm envji court to 
be king al Babylon, keeping Hontb Babylonia under 
bis own goveniotv, garriRoned from Awria. 

Morodaeli-Bnladnn had hiifl bin pi (HW u-i'll. lb> 
bad sent bis einba^sioij to 'I’yre, u liifh had risen to 
t^onsiderable importance and pov.’cr ovi'r IMncnicia. 
under its king. Lnli. llezcddab bad coine U' th<‘ 
tbrono in Audab and was ready to listen to the 
«nd)assadoin v.ho succeeded in Rtirring up Aninion, 
Edom, Moab, and ilui Aral* kingdoms. Padi of 
Ekron alone remained faithful to Assyria, but his 
people deposed him and sent him in cbnitw to 
liozekiah. The whole of j’nlcst ine, backed by Egypt , 
was in rebellion. Boimacherib, early in n.c. 707, 
marched to the Mediterranean, and the Phamioiim 
cities submitted. Jnili fled to Cyiirus, though T’yrc 
was not taken. Sennacherib appointed Itobnnl as 
Icing of Sidon to act ns check on T^to, giving him 
the whole Phoenician land territoi'y. Leaving his 
troops and his now subjects to make an attack on 
Tyre by sea, he passed down the west to Askolon. 
Phis he captured, and carried off Zidtia, its Icing- 
The allies mot him at lOltckch with a great anny 
lead by Ethiopian, Egyptian, and Mutsri gonorais. 
This was merely a raiding mob, easily 
Eltekeli and Timnath were 
surrendered. The coast was cleared, iwd 
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could be reckoned witli. Sennacherib sysleniaticalh 
reduced the land of Judah, capturing forty-six strong 
walled cities and a large number of smaller 
He deported 200,150 people and immense spoil. 
Hezeldah was shut up in Jerusalem like a bii'd in a 
cage” and strictly invested. The territory 
assigned to klitinti, king of Ashdod; Padi, king of 
Ekron; and Tsilli-Bel, king of Gaza. Hezekiak 
asked for terms, and released Padi, paid an enonnens 
tribute as arrears, fine, and gave hostages surrender- 
ing his allies from Arabia who had helped to garrison 
Jerusalem, Thirty talents of gold, eight hnndreo 
talents of silver, precious stones, couches and 
thrones of ivoiy, costly furnitxire, his daughters, 
palace women, male and female musicians, were sent 
after Semiaclierib to Nineveli. On the walls of his 
palace Sonnacborib had himself represented as 

Lachish, and ha^^ng tho 
tribute of that city brought to him. 

■>» EBiirlmWon 

°U » Sml* r”f ol iMor teoriptio™ 

have furnished 

person. Tins ho seems not to 
consequence Jerusalem may havn 
riogc. At lime ,i,„e 
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the terrible di'tjmfcr described hi 2 xix.. and 

narraU’d in other terms by HeriodolMs (IL lH). 
Until further cvi(K'it<'e from eonl^'inporarj' moiui* 
TOTOts is available, it sceiiis iniprjr-.sibie to ri^oticile 
the Biblical aeoounts with SennaeheribV. own story, 
or to date the second sh'ge. The Biblical story, and 
all existing indiealious, point to the close of his rcisrn, 
but from i\ssyrian sonrec-s we know nothijig with 
certainty later than n.c. <>dl. Bcnnachcribs onn 
accounts are engrossed again witli Babylonia. 

BGl-ibni had not remained faithful. IVrhnps ho 
saw in Sennacherib’s altsenco in the v.e.Ht a favourablo 
chance. Mcrodacli-Baladan took the field again with 
Elamite support. Marduk-ushc'/.ib was now tlio 
leader of the (Jhaldtcans, but Scnnuehcrib, in w.c. HOO, 
entered Babylon, took Bil-ibni and bis supporters 
captive to Assyria, and drove back the Cijakhean.s 
to their swamps. Thoir capital, BiHakin, was bc- 
sioged, but again Mcrodach-Badalnn escaped with 
his gods to South Elam and there sooms to have died 
soon after, Sennacherib now sot )us own son, Ashur- 
nndin-slium, on the throne of Babylon, n.c. 009. 

The Ghaldajans had in great numbers emigrated to 
the coast of Elam and settled there. Thence they 
perpetually haras.sed Lower Babylonia. In ii.c. 094 
Sennacherib had matured n daring plan to ex- 
terminate this nest of pirates. He had built a navy 
on the Tigris, at Nineveh and other cities, probably 
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with the aid of his Phoenician, and Cyprian captives, 
and assembled it graduaUy at Opis. Thence he 
floated it do\ra the great canal into the Euphrates. 
Vi ith great pomp was this new undertaking cele- 
brated, uhen Assyrians for the first and last time 
went to sea. With these ships, Sennacherib sent 
over a detachment of his army, which destroyed, 
the^ Chaldaean sea-coast io-wns and brought back 
then- people captive to Babylonia. 

Sennacherib had violated Elamite territory, and 
Ins absence in the south suggested to ICliaUushu, king 
° 4- ^ opening for a counter-stroke. S® 

on ted Babylom'a, stormed Sippara, and massacred 
Its people, captured Ashur-nadin-shum and carried 

returned. Doubtless 

osboab to procSd 

the rear. He sucopor} n • ‘**'”*^, Sennacherib in 
defeated by the AssvriL Nippur, but was 

prisoner to Ninevolf taken 

a faction in his own J„nW fell victim to 

the next Idnn of EJnm t- j “nr^oncherib attacked 
land later. labyronrXtiSdT'^fV 
nowlong, was now seized hv n 
Marduk, n.c. 002 - 80 . Tim jj , ‘ , '^nn, Mushozib- 
him in the vain hope of resist accepted 

Sonnaohorib, who 



of babvlox tso 

Aftpr nine months 

trii^ to hnv hi. «,p- 

WackeS o niPt the allies, «ho 

Khilulu i, ® awann of loonstR. at 

BbdijtW ^ dotiblful victor}-, 

ekewbArft ® army was occupied 

B'd CSOTT moved for a time, hut in 

him'^ ®jptured Mushoxih-Mattluk and sent 
' mafddm of ^ w ' F** vengeance for the 

'flUDreSno!^-^ ^’feoveh an unrivalled 

‘ff'Ound W rawKl Babylon to the 

temnki « *4*^ fortifications and walls, hut 

Shala ‘““gc® of Adad and 

ifarddk-S!? c»ty of EkalhUo. wlucli 

(?) centtiri.^^*^* carried off in the eleventh 
8 hrin(» ^ ®^l>ylon, -woro now restored to their 
Tukulfi.'fcrj,,'^ Shngaraktishurinsb which 

ond had -KoE_^( taken na spoil to Asshur> 
cherib hrouglit back to Babylon, Senna- 

the Assyria. To complete its ruin 

■Parted oVer^th?S^ destroyed and 

' Bab'ridriU K ®*^yv Sennaoborib henceforth r 

^ero J- as an Assyrian pr® 

: .1 “asbn to'tbink that Esarhndd^ 
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the governor in b.c. 680, and began to restore tto 

City. “ 

Ashur-nadin-shum, doubtless, was heir to tlio 
rone, ut after n.o. 69i another son, Ardi-Belit, 
was OrovTi Prince. Sennacherib built a palace for 
another son, Ashur-munik, in Tarbisi. But Esar- 
Uaddon was destined for the succession. Yet another 
son, Ashur-shar-etir, appears in a letter addressed 
o im y an Assyrian notable, who recognises him 
as ing. Perhaps he was the son whoso name 
appears as Sharezer in the BibUcal account of 
bennaohenb s murder (2 Kings xix. 36). Who was 
meant by Adramnielecli wo have yet to discowr. 

o"® son, and 

that ho wn^^ There is some reason to suppose 

Nineveh, which 0 ”^^? associated with 

representative of Assyria i^fi 
liistorians, to liis ^ of 

ancient cW indeed 

Hammurabi, but "j 

subject to floods Tim r “nportanco and 
comes down from iho fooHr “t f 
runs directly througjj tho r»:V 7** ^^laglub and now 
tlio foot of tho Kouynniik ^inovoh, wnsliing 

chcrib’s time washed away f« Senna- 

his nneestors. Sennacliorib n- of fJ,o Jdnirs, 

"■vortM i, rtji,, 
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loft lo poR-? nlong a di>cp inonf :it tho bapt' nf <iH‘ city 
walls. The city wnii nmdo into nii im-guliir roclnnclo, 
the wcslorn wall of which nan along the o;v:4. 'I’lgriH 
hank from north-wc.st to soiifh-exust for ta'o nsiiCsS 
and a half, its northern wall mn perpend icvilar to 
this over n inilo, while the ea.storn wall after 
running p.aranel with the western for a jnilc bent 
nearly south lo meet after another two mile.! the 
southern wall running almost due east, and half a 
mile long. Prott'cted by these lofty and massive 
walls, on three sides by broad and deep moat.s, on 
tho river front by the Tigris it.self, and reinforml by 
powerful ramparts, walls and jnoats, aeros.s all 
avaiiahlo approaches, it was impregnablo for tho 
armies of that day. Probably an accidental flood 
burst the dams and emptied the moats when the 
hledes breached tho walls at the north-cn.st corner 
by tho Khorsabad gale. The road lo the north- 
west lay through ditricult country, easily hold ; the 
road to Arbela on tho cast, tho king’s liighway and 
proce.ssion street for tho triumpliant armies of 
Ass 5 'ria, was too strongly fortified to bo forced. Tho 
road to tho south-east to Babylonia and tho south 
was tlirougli a hill pass that could hardly' bo opened 
except for light armed troops. Wo aro told by 
Diodorus that the walla were 100 foot high, never loss 
than 50 feet wide, at their base they w'oro ^ 

feet thick by the gates. Soimacborib foan 
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inhabitants dependent upon rainfall for 
drink, as the Choser is full of bitter salts and, mo™' 
over, drained many villages in its course. So 
turned eighteen mountain streams into an aquadnc 
and led a supply hito the ponds and tanlrs ivithin the 
city. The great moimds of Koujninjik and Neoi 
Yvmus, close on the ivestern ivall, now parted by tbe 
Choser and largely built up artificially, served as 
platforms for the great palaces of Sennacherib, 
Esarhaddon and Ashur-bftnipal. Sennacherib s 
palace, so far as accounts of explorations have been 
given, has only partly been excavated, j'ot seventy* 
one rooms have been examined, and it is thought to 
Imve been the finest ever built by the iVssyrian Icings. 
His great arsenal lay on the moiind of Nebi Yunus. 
The sculptures which adorned his rooms ai'<^ 
tbo finest productions of antiquity for 

filled in ,r,n»+ „ ‘'imposition. The baclcground is 

i,. 

Beside lus creation of Ninox-el, im i -A , • > 

atKnlah, and at .eisshur erected a 
Ashur-ilu-muballit.su. ^ alaco for Jus son, 

Under this king a gioat advance in m 
manifests itself. The clear, pointed 
are enlivened by many little louchc.s’of lnmS»r.”«nd 
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a ifal gifi for writing pm*-** in di'vi’lnjwtii I'or pim* 
tlrnmntic jRwpr tsn<I vivid wurd jriinting tin; <K- 
ficription of tho bntllr of Kiudnlr oonld Iff diftlviiU 
to surpaK--; in any early literalnru. The eollcviion of 
great workfi to form a Ulfrnry went on actively at 
Kalaii, and a good foundation waa Uciitg laid fi)r Aahvir- 
Uanipal'a great library at Xinoveh, many of the n orka 
in wlricli were executed at tliia time. Sennacherib a 
correapondenco with bis father, Sargon, luarkb an 
advance in the art <.f letter-writing, wbicb recalls 
the best models of the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

In his building inscriptions ho boasts of hLs method 
of casting bronv.o. He reintroduced the shAdCij for 
raising water from pools into the canals. lie made 
a nittitc portico to hi.s palace, and sent, far and wide 
for foreign plants and trees to stock his gardens. 
Most prized hy Inm were '* the trees that hear wool,” 
from which the A.ssyritins sheared cotton for weaving 
garments. Uis description of the jdant is precisely 
similar to that of Herodotus (hi. 100). 

EsAmiAifDON, n.c. 080-008. — Sennacherib uas 
murdered on the 20th of Tcbet, early in January, 
and the rebellion was suppressed hj^ 3ilsarhnddon by 
the 2nd of Adar, the middle of February. He was 
cro\vncd king on the 18th. His “ broken Prism ” 
preserves part of his account of the oi)cning events 
of his reign. Giving command to his troops to 
reach the scone as rapidly as possible, ho diove 
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post; haste,- from Babylon apparently, to Nineveh. 
“ The furious cold of Shebat I did not fear.” The 
enemy had retreated north to Khanigalbat and over- 
came his advance guard, but as his main body 
advanced the Assyrian troops came over to his side. 
^ j their supporters fled to Armenia, 

and Esarhaddon was proclaimed Icing, b.o. C81. 

We do not possess his annals in the form in which 
the kings loved to draw up the history of their reigns, 
usually after they had borne the brunt of their wars, 
and were at peace. He did not reign long enough to 
see such an end. There is consequently some un- 
certamty about the dates of his reign. He has left 
^^criptions of the more picturesque sort, 
and they are largely meant to commemorate his 
™ He founded no new city, but restored 

nS ^^“SBide Sennacherib's arsenal ho built a 
palace which has hardlv lippr. i j i « 
excavator. At Kalab hmvo t 
much of bis palace in H 

the mound n south'West corner of 

of slabs from the'^palacrof^q^f unfinished, piles 
ready for beinfieurfor , 

restored the tunnel which brouvhT'' Ho 

upper course of the-Zab to Kalfh^ 
temple of Asliur at Nineveh and i-h 

Erech,Sippar,Dur-Uu,Borsipp’aiveier7=! 

Above all ho reconstructed Babylon^^*^lf 





OF BABVLUN 12.', 

' ’'* T/ki *" ^'li''« ht' c.w*' oni'-H' t»f n'snhnliit 

J'uo], / hs'I iiniiinvHv dt!f?,'>l back. 

E5 <ym* ( it,< tr<i<Uti;>ns {itxl it'< j^Tpdti'iM 

m!)!!} not b<’ kept imiti- 
’ '> 5 as c J»v forct*. Thf> «‘f>rk of n’^torafion 

<iir, (! yoar.-., ii.c. fiHO-OTJj. Tin* 
0.a!;l;uri 'vho had Foi//>d the 
oxjv-lital, nnd llso nisfiont <nnu'rH 
JHik- f ' • ’ induced him to n'vivo a 

« ■■. ^ E"ival (o In..^ own cnpitnl i« not oji/iv to divint*. 
jj‘ hari in liia nngi-r pornn'ttod (Je.'^lruclion, 

in mercy tunied hack his face to favour hi.s 
woved city,” .So Esarhaddon publicly do.soribra 
EEJ reason why ho rcvcivod his fnther'.s policy. 
«« mother, Naqia, who governed Iho empire for 
••Gi when absent on his warlike expeditions, may 
have been a Babylonian prince.ss ; or ho may have 
Bfow-n atlnched to the place while governor there, 
®nd seen in it the bulwark of his throne in the future. 


. A son of Morodach-Balndnn, Nabu-zer-napi.shti- 
^■EJiir, besieged Ur. Tho Assyrian governor of the 
aouth raised the siege, and the Chaldrean llod to 
There Umman-monami had been succeeded 
Khumma-khalda.sh I., and ho by a second Idng 
of tho same name. This long put tho fugitive to 
death. Another son of Morodach-Baladan, whoha^ 
shared his flight, now throw himself on Esarhaddon s 
mercy, who at once made him vassal king of Chaldiea, 
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securing tlie peace of the south and an aUy agaiffi 
Elam. Thus shut out from the south the Elatii s 
raided Sippar in n.o. 674, while Esarhaddon was away 
in the west, and carried off the gods of Agade. TI®! 
were repulsed by the Assyrian governors, and the i 
success of the expedition cost the Elamite king 
throne. He died the same year, and was succeeds 
by his brother, TJrtagu, who returned the gods o 
Agade and remained at peace with Assyria. He ha 
enough to do at home to keep back the Medes an 
Persians. 

These half nomad folk Avere being pressed by new 
hordes from the north. The Gimirri had been just 
kept at bay by Urartu, and the Mannai, Avith Assyrian 
support, held Urartu in check. But a fresh Avavo 
split into tAvo diAiisions. One AA'ent Avest into Asia 
hlinor and Avas deflected into Phrygia, after, under 
Teushpa and Tugdamme (L3'gdamis), haAung m®* 
Assyrian troops in Mihd and Tabal. This A\’as iu 
B.c. 678. But the eastern branch Avns more success- 


ful. Repulsed from Armenia, they fell upon the 
Mannai. Driven off with difficulty they either con- 
quered or amalgamated AAuth the Modes. Then 
under the lead of Kashtarit, lord of Karkashi, the 
Gimirri, Medes and Mannai together threatened 
Assj'ria. Esarhaddons policy staAmd off the 
invasion. Bartatua, chief of one branch, married an 
Assyrian princess ; some of the Mede-s made peace. 
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Kyoditions npaijiHl tho Mntinai and Islipnka of 
i?hgiiz« v'oro 8iiccc«,<foI. and e.vory effort was inndo 
pmy off one people against nnofher. Urartu had 
suffered, for ICsarlmddon, when lie recovered the land 
o Slnipria from the Gimirri, set free the imjirisoned 
Urartu allied itself with Assyria. 
J tic troiil3lc.s ceased in n.c. G73, Imt it was only for a 
\vhile. 

In the west, Esnrhaddon had more to do, and did 
it splendidly. Sidon had been fostered bj' Senna- 
cherib ns a check on Tj’re. Itobnal wn.s succeeded 
liy Abdi-inilkutti, who, in n.c. 078 withheld his 
Uiffute, relying upon the support of Sandunrri, a 
Oiiician prince. Esarhaddon, in n.c. G7C, reduced 
him to order ; he fled, but a few ycai-s later was caught, 
along with his ally, and both beheaded. Sidon was 
utterly’ destroyed, and an immen.so booty carried to 
Assyria. A now city wa.s erected near by and called 
Kar-Esarhaddon, and Phoenicia made an Assyrian 
province. Ba’al of Tyre appears as a vassal long, 
and along with the kings of C 3 ^rus helped to erect 
contributed liberally to the building 
o Esarhaddon’s palace at Nineveh. The list of 
vassals throws groat h'ght on the history of the 
time: "Ba’al of Tyre, Manasseh of 
J of Edom, Musuri of Moab, 

IsiUu-Bel of Gaza, Slitinti of Askelon, Ikausu of 
' cron, Slilidashapa of Bj^blos, Matanba’al of Arvad, 
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Abiba’al of Samsimurnna, Buclu-il of Ammon, 
Akbimilki of Asbdod, the twelve Idngs of the sea- 
coast •, Eldshtura of Edial, Pilagura of ICitro®!, 
IGsu of SiUna, Ituandar of Paphos, Ei'esu of Siho, 
Daniasu of Kuri, Atmesu of Tamesti, Damttsi o 
Qaiiil'ldiadashti, Enasagusu of Sidir, Butsnsu 
Nure, ten longs of Cyprus ‘ in the midst of the sea, 
in all twenty-two kings of the land of Khatti.” 

Egypt always lay behind every rising in the west. 
Esarhaddon now set to work to reduce it to m- 
offensiveness. Sennacherib doubtless had placed 
as much when ho was besieging Jerusalem and raided 
Arabia. Hazael of Arabia on that occasion had to 
see his gods carried off. Now Esarhaddon sought 
to have him on his side, and returned the gods. 
Jailu had now succeeded to the throne and was Avell 
disposed. Esarhaddon next felt for an opening in 
the frontier. He first operated against the districts 
Hazu and Bazu in south-west Arabia to secure his 
flank. In b.c. 674 the Egyptian border was crossed, 
but next year the Assyrian army was driven out. 
Probably this reverse made Tyre venture to rebel. 
Esarhaddon spent two yeara in making more ex- 
tensive preparation, and after detacliing forces to 
screen off Ba al of Tyre, the resistless Assyrian army 
penetrated Egypt in. earnest, IMomphis was stormed 
and sacked. The Crown Prince, Uahana-lcfinru, and 
other roy’al princes, immonse spoil and numerous 



coxQDi>T or roYio' 


IS'* 


captsvM wt'p.’ tnlifn to jV'Vfw. KtHi'spift ^‘T-’’ 
rooted out ” from I'^ypt. !^^arUi»>'*d‘''n opp *>**^* 
Kings, govcrnot'., virctuyv, onieinb of nW f-r.d 

impKttl rc'gtiUt tritjute. 1I«' n!«o pf>o.-5<i(-l m* 
fnicienl pyutem of find fijneH in> tU-u nnthsoj-’ 
Could trsko plnru without Uw hnowSiHlgo. 

r'iii.rl!nddononhHTv.'iumf‘{'t wph;« Rtf*h> o? H^oiio nl 
’uhcre, a colo%wl funin-, he apjH'ors iiohUujt in he* 
Imnd a cord attar, h<xl to rinpji in the lij-i of ih*' two 

ksscr figun,.g^ 5,^,^^.^,. j,,„} iu\A 

® tre. very diiuilar iouigo and jn>5rriiilioii npponr 
ou the rocks at Kahr-eMvelh hy the rido of I'm- 
memorinhi of the proud Kgvptiau i' 0 !iiju'*ron< of 
«irlicr daya. Ksarhnddou war. the fm-t of the 
^argonids to call hiuisc-lt “ Uing of th« kiuge 
EJ^t, and “ king of Egypt atid CukIj.” , 

tic could not cxpeeL to* bo long left in tbia proi'c 
position. Tabarqanexi year was again in j 
out to faw him in n.o. (iOS. h'*t 
ewflft n ‘'f' fhc end of October. „,io 

exar/' ^ doubled his power to return . poiic- 
At ih '‘^'^^Scnicnl.s for the succession to t'*'-’' „ro- 

ol^olTf April, n.o. 

• and <?f hi-s eldest son, ki«E Ql^f 

and Shaniash-Bhuiu-uldn. king of 

AW priests at llaran 

Ww in B.c. GG9 iV 

'n m Assyria and put many nc* 
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The old Assj'riaii aristocracy probably resented bis 
patronage of Babylon. , 

Esarbaddon adopted a remarkable new metbo 
of securing allegiance. He beUeved in the reality o 
gratitude, and repeatedly showed mercy to opponen s, 
trusting them to remain bis friends. He did nO’ 
entirely break uitb the cruel traditions of the pas i 
and bis treatment of Sidon was savage. But Ins 
energy, personal courage, his statesmanship, ° 
a high order. 

AsHtiE-BANiPAL, B.c. CCS-C26. — ^Immediately Upon 

the news of Esarbaddon's death, the Queen Mother, 
Naqia, with Asbur-bAnipal, Sbamasb-sbum-ukin an 
the great nobles of the realm, proclaimed Asbu^ 
banipal's accession to the throne, and be proceeded 
at once to cany out bis father’s plans . Esarbaddon s 
death was not allowed to postpone the expedition 
to Egypt. At once the rightful homage and con- 
gratulatory gifts were demanded and received, and 
the usual contribution of troops exacted from the 
vassal kings. Ashur-banipal’s bst only records two 
changes of rulera, laldnlu of Arvad had replaced 
Matan-ba’al, and Amminadbi now ruled in Ammon. 
Manasseh of Judah was still an obedient vassal and 
Ba’al of Tyre ^d not fail. Taharqa had already 
reached Slemphis and his army came out to meet the 
Assyrian troops. Beaton at first, ho retreated to 
Thebe.s, and the provmco resumed its normal state. 
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Skk>u tlifc EgypUfin princes, Kocho, Shnttnlodftri <vntl 
Paqrarii. were fotmri inlrigning ^vi^h Tnlm^in* 
tbc AfisjTittn governor cnptttfe<I O'o former nno 
,6^\t -thfein to Nineveh. Ashnr-hantpnl poruone ^ 
NecKo andmncie him king of all Egj’pt, wipporteu > 
.AW^an garrisons. Tnhtvrqo left him in peace an 
, aia ».c. 6B6, HLs euoccBsor, Tanntnmon, did not 
; iTooble for three years. Then ho mnreheo 
;.nOTtti; ViJccho and hia Assyrian trooiw conld not 
, ’;^iB't liitn. Necho was stain , and Fsamnmtiehwa , is 
.Son; was oxpetted. Tlicn in n.c. 001 Ashnr-hSmpn 
drove .hack the iiumdcr into Ethiopia, whorc^ ic 
i staj’cd,- ^ving np the contest. Now tlio AasjwianB 
■captured Tliehra and plundered it, carrying grea^ 
i^apbil to Assyria, Egypt remained an Assyrian pro 
’^yince. After the war in Elam, Ashur-bunipa ^ 
'.PP’^dcoiotiiBtafromKirhitto Egypt- Psammo ic i* ■ 
WM reinstated as lung with AssjTian support- 
’ • ;Thns^ hold supremacy in Egypt, the west mi 
Weil under control. Ba’al of Tjwo» n 
fahMdl ex^pt by compulsion, ivns finally 
iri'Ms isiatid fafetiiess, sd strictly that faroum 
-l«in;t6^iubmit,‘;;;;ile 'sent liisson os hostage. .g 
,, ,dauglitcr;md:his:hrothof‘6 daughters, for 
: harem,- with^- many costly presents. jd the 

.-:8ont:iw!k his sd'n And accepted the 
v Tre8'ont8.;..;faTdhlii o£ Arvad also sent 
VWafdMukaUa olTabal'.'ahd Sandasarmo, r 
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Cilicia. In tlio case of Arvad, this did not 
tho king’s wrath, for ho deposed ™o 
lakiiilu and set Aziba’a!, his son, in P , ' ortli- 
fcar of tho Gimirri doubtless induced ® 
western Idngs to seek Ashnr-bunipal s 
any rnto, Ashiir-banipal gives that as t e ^ 
which moved Gyges, king of Lydia, to ask o 
Ho was already consolidating his power, l>y ^ 
of Carian mercenaries. The Gimirri, 
came such a menace that events in Cilicia i 
and Egj'pt having shown him what Assyria 
ho verj' naturall 3 ' proposed to make alliance. . 

ho could make any use of the somewhat cool nc 
sliip Ashur-banipal could offer, Gj'ges was ® 
manage his own affairs, and ho did not send tri ^ 

It greatlj' pleased tho Assyrian monarch to u® 
courted. 

Urtagu of Elam, in b.c. C66, -ivas induced to 
alliance vdth tho Aramreans and Chnldjeans. to raid 
Akkad, and besiege Babjdon. Doubtless the war 
party in Elam had pushed him on, for his want of 

success, when Ashur-bfinipal drove him off, led to 

Ms death. BTe was succeeded by his brother, 

‘‘U the members of 
the «fd royal to death. Sixty of them escaped to 

^syna and Teumman demanded their surrender, 
vasion followed. The Assyrian army checked tho 



WAR WlTl! KI.AM 

EInrnitf'S tit Diir'i\>i, n;ul nilvtincfil to S»>n- A 
tlecisis'e brittle nt TnUi/, on the UlA river, r<'‘-uU'‘4 
in the nvenvht'bniii!? defeat of Klrun. Tensnman 
and liB son were kilk-d ; th« army dr-ntmitod. It 
was the end of tbr* Klamito sovtTfit'fity. 'I'ho 
Assyrian conqueror made Khiintbanisa«b, ton of 
XJrtagn, king iti Klnin, and his son, 'rnitunarilu, kltig 
of Khididu, an iniporlant province. Ashnr*b'nipnl 
meant to provcnl united action. 

n.o. CGO was marked by tbe pujiisbinent of ibe 
Gambuli, whose rebellion ba<l given IClam a free 
hand. Elam, like Babyloti and Sidon before it, ntm 
reduced to utter bclple-ssncss. It was not wilboiit 
Roveio strain on Assyrian iX'Sourccs. Sbamnsb- 
shuni-ukin, whom Ashur-br»nipn!, in accordance with 
Esarbaddon’s plan, act on Iho tbrono of Babylon, 
now made a bid for independence. Ho, like 
Mcrodacb-Baladan before him, sent agents to ])VO- 
voko rebellion on the part of vassal stales ; and the 
temple treasuries were opened to buy alliances. 
The idot embraced South Babylonia, Syria and 
Palestine, Arabia, oven Egjqit and Lybia. Elam, 
Arabia, the Aramoeans and Chnldrcans woro won 
over. The garrisons in the south were tampered 
with, and the governor of Ur sent word to the 
governor of Erecb, who duly reported it to Asbur- 
banipal that Shamash-shum-ukin was fomenting 
rebellion. 
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In B.c. 652, Shamasli-slium-uldn took overt 
measures. He closed the gates of his fortresses and 
forbade his brother to sacrifice in the Babylonian 
cities. It was a direct challenge. His allies at 
once besieged and took IJr and Erech. Elam 
marched an army into Babylonia. Whether in- 
stigated by Ashur-bnnipal or not, Tammaritu deposed 
Khnmbanigash, but carried on the war. He in turn 
was slain by Indabigash, B.c. 650, who withdrew the 
army from Babylonia. Ashnr-banipal had already 
besieged Sippar, Nutha, and Babylon itself. The 
south was soon reduced to order, Nabu-bgl-shumate, 
a grandson of Merodach-Baladan, and his Chaldieans, 
being driven into Elam. Finally, after a nominal 
reign of twenty years, Shamash-sbum-uldn seems to 
have burnt lilmself in his palace. Babylon was 
reduced to the direst want by a three years' siege, 
and opened its gates. Ashur-banipal Avas once more 
master of Babylon and took a bloody vengeance on 
all who had shared in the conspiracy. He himself, 
henceforth, ruled Bnbjdon, os lOng Kandalanu, from 
B.c, 647 to his death. 

Once more able to take the aggressive, Ashur- 
banipal dealt with Elam- He demanded the sur- 
render of Eahu-hel-shfunato, rvho was a traitor of 
the deepest djn. He had not only broken his oath 
of allegiance, by Avluch ho had saved his life, not only 
invaded a friendly country and abetted, doubtless 



SACK or SU8A l-sr» 

for liis own rndsi, a ItiMoliProuH hroUifr, Init ho had 
carriod away Apwrian raj»tiv<-?. liuiabign«h, ns in 
honotir hovmd, refused to give Inm up, and nu 
Assyrian nnny wns launched against him. A 
palace intrigue led to the murder of Intlnhigash, and 
Kliumhaldiaklnsh lit. then reigned, lie could not 
ittco the invadei-s, and the Klnmites set Taminnritu, 
who had escaped and made peace with As.syria. in 
his place, lie songht to effect h^' treachery what 
he could not compass by force, and tried to murder 
the ilKsvcrian garrisons in Elam, llis plot was ho- 
frayed, and he was imprisoned. Khumhaldialdn.sh 
III. once more took the lead and gave battle to the 
maddened Assjm’ans, They swept all before them, 
devastated the country, besieged and sacked Susa 
(n.c. G44). Ashtir-hunipal records the destruction of 
palaces and temples, indignities to royal tombs 
and images of the gods, the vengeance of age-long 
resentment of woes inflicted upon Babylonia. 
With piido ho narrate.s the restoration of the statue 
of Nanft of Ercch, carried off hy Elamites 1635 ycare 
before. 

Once more Ashur-bfinipal demanded the surrender 
of Nabu-bel-shiimate, who, however, saved the 
Elamite's face by taking his onm life. lilmmba- 
kbaldash himself, with his rival pretender to the 
throne, Pao, fell into the hands of the invaders. 
So Elam disappeared from the scone, B.o. C40, as a 
K 
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rival to Assyria. To so wretched a state 
reduced that Ashur-banipal seems to have 
attempt to rule it, and the Medes had no opposi 

to their annexation of it. Aolmr- 

The Arabian states next felt the weight of AS 
banipal’s resentment. Jailu, whom Esarhaddon 
made a king, had fallen into Shamash-shum-nivin^ 
toils. He sent assistance in the great rebellion, a 
also raided Syria and Palestine. He met “ 
success, and the Assyrian generals soon repulsea m 
and drove him from his kingdom, and “naUy 
surrendered. The leadership then foU on > 
who also gave trouble, allying himself with 
Kedarenes and Nabatseans, and invading 
western provinces. Ashur-banipal sent on 
tion across the desert from Nineveh and attaoke 
nim in the rear. It was a difficult enterprise, track- 
ing desert tribes to their oases, but the expedition 
reached Damascus with great spoil. The armyi 
then reinforced, turned south, sweeping the borders 
of Bedouin, and attacldng Kedarene or Nabatfean 
settlements. Everywhere the chiefs were killed 
or taken prisoner, and the spoil was such as to glut 
the market in Assyria, bo that a camel could bo 
bought for half a shekel, or a shekel of silver. Ke- 
ijoved in this way of pressure from the cast, the 
garrisons and vassal states in the west were able 
to subdue minor risings in Ushu and Akku. Doubt- 
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itsa the fear of the Arabs held in clieol: Iho dcsiro 
for freedoHj in other aUites. 'Thaw of nny note ivero 
faithful, unless it jnay bo the nnfortimatf Matuisseh, 
yhoa^as taken cupllvo by the AassTiam and carried 
in chains to Babylon (2 Chron. xxxit. 11). 

Ashur-banipal's norlhcrii neiglibours gave him 
Mine trouble. He ha<l friendly relations with 
Rusas H. and .Sarduris IV. of Urartu, who doubtless 
still feared their northern invaders. The Maimai, 
oubtlcjs unabU'. to rc-sist thoin, wer<! atitl uygressjve 
towards the south. 'J’hc-ir king, Ak-hsheri, held out 
rase 3 against an Assyrian e.xpedition. When 
0 ca od ho fled, but his subjects rose against Idrn 
Then A8hur-b:\nij)al set up 
tif tbc Mede.s and 
, u prince of Andnria, in Luhdi, roiiellod 

subdued. G\'gf.s bad fallen in war with 
fln° under Tugdnmme, and bis son, Ardy.«, 

ppoa e or help to ibjsyria. Ho and his Assyrian 
<Jefoalcd and killed Tugdninnre 
Esftrbnr^ri!! ' ^ north, Seunnchorib’.s and 

‘ii^Positions for defence hold good 

They leave u?f accountfl cease about no. 040. 
many events ^“ch doubt as to the exact date o 

tta pi® i'“ ““““ ■>' li! 

dopbtlcHa ‘-radiUoiig of Sordaool^^,, 

romtuisfonces of this rc.gn» P 
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to ease and indulgence, but wc have no 

porarj’ records. neace- 

If one may road bctAvcon the lines be was a p 
fully disposed, cultured, leisurely man, ^bo ® 
to his warriors. They served him well. 
of his warlike e.vpeditions, and naturally mjidc 

for his arm3’’’8 successes. But ho prohablj 
few campaigns liimself. He seems to have su 
from ill-health, and the persistent rebeUions, m 
of his succe.sses, may bo explained by rumours o 
hisccure tenure of life. , 

He gloried in the well-being of his faithful j 
Ho pictures the blessings of abimdant harvests a 
peaceful pro.sporitj', in which ho gloried almos 
much as in the success of his army. He always p^*^ 
fesses to be greatly hurt by treaohory’^ and rebellion* 
which ho know must be punished, but bo really seems 
to have felt it was unexpected and undeserved. 

He was a great builder, and most of the cities in 
Assyria ^ and Bab 3 doiiia still furnish traces of bis 
restorations and improvements. His chief claim 
to our respect is based on his patronage of leaniioS 
and to his collections now in the British Museum 
and known as the Kouyunjik collections, from the 
place where they were found in Nineveh, are our 
principal source for the literature of Assyria and 

Babylonia. , . , . , 

The library for winch Ashur-banipal is so justly 
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famous was cotnpjlwi from cverj* possible «outxe. 
■^e liavt) presen-ed a lottjer which was acut 
mayor of Sippara ordering him to tahe with m*’^ 
certain named officials mid such poopie im ho imoxv 
well of, and to seek out all the tablets « hii’h '^oro m 
their houses and all the tablets stored in the temp o 
of; lirida, specifying certain scries of tablets, astro- 
nomical omeua, incantations, amulets, all relating 
war, apella, prayers, stone inscriptions, and rart 
tablets, such as were to be found on their 
did not exist in Assyria, and send them to tho '>0^* 
Warrantfi wore sent to the officials in charge o 
municipal and palace offices. No one was to wit 
tablets; The fact tliat some of tho series of tau 
named hero ate in tho librarj', as now 
the British lIuBeuth, make it verj’ likely that s 
bSnipal was tho king who sent tliis onior. 

There wore tens of thousands of clay *' 

: arranged on aholvcs for easy consultation, 
funmhed with lists of titles or catalogue^ 
from the masterpieces of all ages in both ^ens, 
and Semitic Babylonian, tho coUeotions o 
astronomical . portents, tho matheinaricai.^^^jpg 
maticaV linguistio -tablets of all nts 

dictionaries, lists/.of synonyms, ‘f 
schofia, are still invaluable for the unde ^ rcg’^!^ 

' other 'tekte' The. library served also 
of: contracts, deeds' and other docum 
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to tlie transfer of property. There "n'ere stored 
hundreds of letters to and from the king, despa tc^ es 
from the governors of different provinces reporting 
public affairs, copies or fragment® of ancient in 
scriptions, lists of eponyms. Long lists of countnes, 
towns, rivers, mountains, vdth notes of their posi- 
tion, products and characteristics, formed a sort o 
geographical section. 

It appears to have been originally situated in the 
temple of Nabu, at Kalah, and then transferred to 
the temple of the same god at Nineveh. Nahu was 
especially patron of the scribe's craft, the god o 
vTsdom and lettem. 

The tablets written for the library usually boro 
an inscription, often engraved or cut in, after the 
tablet was baked, with the words, “ Property of 
Asliur-banipal Idng of hosts, king of Assyria." Many 
contain a colophon, giving the tablet’s place in its 
series, the name of the uTiter, and often a date, and 
more or less of the following formula : — 

“ Palace of Ashur-banipal, long of the universe, 
lung of Assyria, wlio puts his trust in Aahur and 
Bclit, whom Nabii and Tashmotum have given an 
open ear (clear understanding), who has acquired 
a bright eye, with the exquisite skill of the tablet 
writer, which none of the kings my forefathers (or 
predecessors) have learned, the wisdom of Nabii so 
far as is written therein with the stroke of the stylus, 
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Iliave written on 1 way rer.<l it sn'l leiim 

it, and haxT lakl it tsp in rny paW'p. j, thr* rnicrnko 
k«; learned the Ischt of A^Iinr the lan^ *'»f tin* 

(Thc'O are for the reading and lcan«st« of nil who 
see them.) Who ever elrnll fahe then** away or 
deface them or write hia name m tlse jibee of wy 
name may (auch and sr?ch i!mh in varions v.*ftyf*) 
corse him and root out hb rceel from the earth." 

AsntJR-i.TiL-rf.\Ki, ii.o. oeO.—Ashur-br.nipjsra two 
sons, A.ahur-ctil-il?ini and Sjn-ph«r-i‘^hkun, .‘sueceofled 
him on the throne, hut which of them \eas his irn* 
mediate successor Is not known. It is usual to 


assume that Ashur-etil-Mni was. Of actual lilstory 
svo have no Assjrian recortl. We are left to concludo 
from other sources what it« conreo must have been. 


The empire gradually slipped from the gnusp «j{ 
its rulers. In Egjirt Psammcliclum withlield bis 
tribute, and inallianco with Gyges of Lydia procured 
Carian mercenaries to overthrow hi.s Egyptian rivals 
and found the tsventy-siKth dynasty. Tho continued 
incursion of fresh hordes in tho north enabled ^ 
congeries of peoples to form tho ktedea who grado» ^ 
acquired power there and in Elum, now loo wcs 
repel them, 

Ashur-etil-ilani built a temple of Nabf. J 
’^0 remains of his palace nro Bignificu»t « 
decline m wealth. They appear bate 
companaon with those of his lio°- ^ 
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continued to xise Iiis father’s buildings, Trhioh were 
magnificent enough. Two small records of his, 
grants of large estates to two of his great officials, 
who earned his gratitude by watching over his youth 
and suppressing rebellions, speak for the exist- 
ence of a disturbed reign. One of these, his com- 
mander-in-cliief, Sin-shum-Iishir, appears to be the 
• same who later claimed to be king of Assyria, and 
was so acknowledged at least for eight months in 
Nippur. Ashur-etil-iliini reigned for at least six 
years, as attested by dated documents from Nippur. 
These show that he, at least nominally, held northern 
Babylonia during the first six yearn of Nabopolassar's 
reign. 


Snr-si^E-iSHKTO. — Sin-shar-ishkun, brother of 
.^hur-etil-ilftni, reigned for the remainder of the 
time TOtil the fall of Nineveh. It seems probable 
that Sm-shum-Iishir made a hid for the sovereignty 
and was acknowledged king in Nippur for eight 

evidently over- 
came this uvalrjr, for documents are dated in his 

have held so long against Nabopolassar and in his 
.OTenth ye« at Ereo^ h„ J ' 

httlo light on hlsto^3^ His building inscriptions of 
which we possess a fow, are drai^ up in ^nlh'tho 
same terms as was usual ivith the Assyrian Idn^, 




aft' (no fmgm(-n(fln- for »s oyt-n to i.Ionlifv the 

TiCE 2 'at.i. or XtVEVKn, — WV may n-ganl our 
Murocs of informatinji ns a monifoUI (rudition. 
* ahum, the Hofirow propUct, wfi*; a conlmujmrarv of 
JO fevents, bjit lus j)ropliooji's scarcely onlighton us 
JifUch (IS to (he history. Nal)Oiiitlu.s makes a few 
Jtiferenoes, and he \vn.s only a couplo of ponoralioiis 
ater, but, of course, shared Ihiiiyloniim prejudices. 

statements of Xabopolnssnr are important, but 
not very explicit. 

Berosus should have l»ad access to authentic 


contemporaiy notice.B, and would ho bur best 
authority if v o were sure that Ahydenus or Ktc-sias 
extracted from him with care. Tiieir accounts wo 
only know at second hand. Herodotus gives with 
fullness of detail a tradition, derived from the Mcde.s 
and Persians. According to him Dciocos— compare 
the Slannai Daiukku — tho founder of the Median 
kingdom, about the beginning of the seventh century, 
was succeeded by bis son, Phraortes, who subdued 
the Persians. He then attacked Assyria, but was 
defeated and lost bis life. His son, Cyaxnrcs, re- 
organised the Median army, and proceeded against 
Nineveh to avenge his father. Ho bad defeated tho 
Assyrian army, and was besieging Nineveh, when the 
Scythians, led by Jiladyes, invaded Media. Ho 
raised the siege and attacked the Sej’-tbians, who 
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defeated him, and then overran Mesopotamia as far 
as the borders of Egjq>t. They wore bought off by 
Psarametichus. Their rule lasted twenty-eight years. 
Cyaxares recovered bis kingdom by slaying the 
Scythian leaders assembled at a banquet. Then 
he took Nineveh and so put an end to Assyrian 
power. 

As far ns we gather from the fragments of Berosus 
preserved in Greek writers, Sardanapallus, as they 
call Ashur-banipal, was succeeded by Sarakos, 
obviousty Sm-shar-ishkun. Hearing that an army 
hire a su'arm of locusts was advancing from the 
sea, he sent Busalosoros, who may be Nabopolassar, 
his general, to hold Babylon. The latter, however, 
allied himself with the Medes, and married his son, 
Nebuchadnezzar, to the daughter of the Median 
prince, Ashdakos, and liimsclf attacked Nineveh. 
Sarakos, hearing of the rebellion and advancing 
attack, set fire to his palace and perished in the 
flames. Another tradition states that the Baby- 
lonian chief united with the Medes in a rebellion 
again Sardanapallus and shut him up in Nineveh 
three years. Tlien in the tliird year the Tigris 
swept away part of the walls of the city, and the king 
in despair heaped up the treasures of his palace upon 
a funeral pyre 400 feet high, and offered liimself to 
death in the fire, along with his wives. 

Nabopolassar claims to bo lung of Babylon and to 



TIIK BABYLON! AKS 


have ronquea'H thf> PhiiLsTu B that term *-j*' 
iu it*; early wnr-e h jinwt hav** liseUtAr*! Af.n ria. H 
in a later inwninj’, rA applhnl to a jK'Ojth' ts<’ftli-eaf«t 
ef Assyria, N"5ne veil liave fallrn orrA IrnM hf-^n 
{Kjwcrfe*;. Xnboiuilus ci(H‘.*i t“!l «•' a lilth' 

Ue eajT) that Kahopo!n's'’ar fouml a hil{Mjt- in tlu* 
king of the Brntnaiioiianda, a term u^eil to dc'^cnlM' 
northern invaden*, tvith no eihnie meaning. 

They ruined the templea of the gwla of A‘‘ayria, ami 
the cities on tin* border of Ahhnd whieh weri* In^dile 
to the lung of Akkad and had tiot come to hi*? help, 
and laid waste their aanclnnries. Wo ntay eonoludo 
that the Babylonians were at war with Assyria, anc 
in alliance with the Untioan-mniula. yet. not. the 
Babylonians, hut this other people, really destroNC 
Aasyria. These Xjnnnan-mnnda may well he 
Scythian hordes of Herodotus. . 

It is diflicult to harmonise nil these accounts, fu> 
even the exact date of the fall of IStinoveu ts 
certain. It is usually set nt n.c. GOO. ovrian 

It may well be that not even the fmest ^ « ^ouW 
generals in the hc-st period of Assyrian ,va8 

have averted such a catastrophe, nor j^jiians. 
found ahlo to stand tho onslaught of ,var 

It Is, however, natural to suppose t la 
in Shamash-shum-uldn’s time, tivo " , gcattc^® yj 

and Elam, had so weakened coodiriou- 

resources that it was in a power 
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must remain a matter of speculation until further 
light is thrown on the actual events. The people 
from the sea suggest an invasion of Lower Babylonia 
by the Chaldasans of the Sea land who, in Morodach- 
Baladan’s time, had taxed even Sargon to his utmost. 
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11., king of Assyria, 79 
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Adad-*!>um-ul>‘.ir, king of lUSy- 
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Adansh. 73 
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Agadc, rity, 130 
Agnu, land, 10.', 107 
Alinli, king of Isiatl, 17, 93 
Ahar., king of dudak, 4, 10f>, llO 
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Aitakama, king of Mil.annl, 51 
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Amcdi, city, 59, 92, 99, 103 
AmoUfi, 87 

Amonopliis II., king of Kgyi>t., 
Si, 65, 66 

III., king of Egypt, 54, 

5S 

rv., king of Egj’pt, 63, 

64, 66, 60 
Animati, 87 
Ammausli, 73 

Amminadbi, king of Ammon, 
140 

Ammon, land, 95, 109, 125, 13S, 
140 

Amorite, people, 10, 39 
Amurru = weat land, 102 
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Sennacherib, 3 
Andaria, land, 147 
Andia, land, 102 
Annala, 107 
Ann, god, 46, 103 
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13, 24, 45. 71, 70 
Apki, city, 78 
Apri, K., 91 
Aqaba, gulf, 110 
Arabia, land, Arab, Arabians, 
33, 95, 108, 109, 114, 125, 126, 
133, 143, 140, 147 
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Arakhtu, canal, 129 
Aramaiana, people, 57, 03, 74, 
SO, 93, 101, 107, 113, 118, 124, 
142, 143 

Aramaic languogo, 51 
Aramo, king of Urartu, 97 
Arapklia, city, 105 
Arashtua, 87 
Araziaah.jnty, 100, 102 
Araziqn, 75 
Arbaki, 87 
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Arznkhina, city, 77 
Asalh, 91 
Aeanm, ifoimt, 73 
Ashdakos, king of Medcs, 1^1 
Ashdod, city, 114, 120, 133 
Achuudimma, city* 114 
Ash^iya, Ashkenaz, 137 
Ashir, x\ahur, C, 13, 49 
Ashslia, city, 02 

.fif. of Aaayria, 

Ibo/foi ’^■^'•^‘’■^“'40,44 
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cborib, 130 
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Ion, 127, 128, 130 
Asbur-natsir-pnl I., king of 
Assyria, CO, 00 

II., king of Assyria, 79 

— -m., ,. „ ,. 83,02 

Ashur-niran I., king of Assyria, 
39, 40, 45, 49 

II , king of Assyria, 47 
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Airbw nir*ri IV., king of 
Attrtii, UV> 

As’iur-i.aW 1.. king of A»^jtiy. 
47. 49 

II., king of Asivrii. 79, 

81 
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ll., king of .AnvHs, O'-, 

79 
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.k.syria, ar., SO. 17. 49 
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rlisrib, 130 

Asbni.ubailit. king of Assyria, 
03, 05, 60, 67. 69, CO 
Asia ^^inor, 2. 90. 12.3, 135 
Asini, king, 51 
Asim, propls, 12 
Askclou, city, 110, 126, 187 
A«in«, city.'oit 

Aashnr, lainl, 0, 7, 13, 35, 3(, 
47. 4S, 6.5 

city, 2, 0, y-osiiin 

nsyv city, 48 

oily wall, 35, SO, 41, 4., 

45, 47 

cemetery, 68 

triiiploof Asliun. 41, 4tk G-. 

04 - 

BM slnrlrn, 45 

BCl, .10 

Bit nlmkbnti, 4n 

Isbtnr, 40, 41, 4- 
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U- T king of 
Biska-As''"^^" 

39 .. * ^ft-ria. 4U5/* 


Assyria, 

cultnrc, 9/, provinces, 

Assyrians, poopi’ 

etc., 1, ^ ;i(5 38, 9/ 

lang'iage, v- io> 

inonnniontB, 1/ , ^ 

- aicbitooturc, 1- 

colonists, 1^;^ 

Atalur.klonnt 4/ 

Athens, oitj , - 23 

s^Bs 

“• st.S; « “> '■ 

1‘’7 n rn 

33, 4> .r xr».,t,ai. 115. .. BC-ht, f Xssyris.^^’ 

T?M*ka^'> Kii'b 

39%2.-'3 ,^..„go£Ass5t>'‘ 

®W^4’2 102 ,2 


J! U., king of |%y. 

Ban-akh- ddina, king 

Ion, 101 

ns 

hand of ®^)’^Vsvritt> 55. 

Btl-bani, king - 
37 - *■'- ■*- 


AUElipn'l 

4>Wf'2T*S>« 

nit. 187, 


Skwri, uing 

. Tvro,3G, 18/.1-1S- 

Ba’al.kn'gof 
139, 140. 141 a^ 

Bibile, pss®. '’O' 

Babylon, city. 1. 

captnrod, .1 

. destroyed,!^ 10,, 

- war v.iU>, “• 

113 1 o 3, iio^Bwn ,,i 


^Uudiir-iitsur, king 
sj-rin, 8®, 5 „ of AssyiiOi 
BCl-iiirnri, a'Oo 

Bii?sbtrrla. god. lon.plo in 

no&an.na,vieo™>3l0^^ 
i;fl.ubalbt, rarlan, o. ^ 
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Benf, 51 

.. Xftsern). r>U 
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Bit A.imi { = lfeth Rlen), 12, 51, 
8^1, S5, 50, 01, 04, 07 
Bit Aguei, 0,5, 105, lOT 
Bit Anmltkimi, 12, 107. 110 
Bit Atiri, Iirvi, 12 
Bit Bakhisri, 00 
Bit Hiinkkn, nlntc, 11.7 
Bit Daklntri.TlS, lit5 
Bit Lakin, 12, 111, 118, 110, 127 
Bit Khalupi, 82, 84, 80 
Bit pagri, fiS 
Bit Uidftti, city, 101 
Bit Khaliaia, 89 
Bit ShiUm, 107 

Bit .Shuhlmri, temple in Aioiliur, 
■15 

Bit Znmlni, SC, 80 
Black obelisk, 03, 99 
Boghaa koi, place, 40, 02, .53 
Borsippa, city, 101, 102, 118, 134 
Botta, explorer, 18 
Boundary treaties, 48, OG 
British hlusettm, 17, 47, 48, CO, 
07, 148, 149 
Bnbi, king, 84 

Bndo-il, king of Amnion, 138 
Bnliani pass, 80 
Bunisa, 87 

Burraburiash, ICassito, king of 
Babylon, 48, 60, 57 
Bninouf, dccipbcrcr, 1(1 
Butaloaotos, general, 154 
Bntsiisu, king of Nurc, 138 
Byblos, city, 91, 137 

Cairo, city, 60 
Oaloh, city, eec Ivniah 
Calno, city, 108 

Canon, Kponym, <•/. Kponym 
lists, 20, 104 

Blolemy’s, 27 

Cappadocia, land, 5, 12, 13, 71 


Carcbenii*b, citv. 31, 03, 74, 5t(, 
91. 94, 95, (ttC lOS. no 
Canana people, 142, 161 
f'aspian. Sea, 115 
Ctiaimr=:IIaI)or=:irabiir, ri'cr, 
01 

Cliaidaa, CbaUki’ans, 12. 90, 
94, 101.jxi«Tim 
ChrEcr, river, 1.4, 13(», 132 
Cbronicles, Babylonian, 52 
Cilicia, coiintrv, H, 11, 110, 116, 
12.3, 137, 112 
Cilician gates, 123 
Commagene. country, .31. 0.3, 71, 
72,81,8.8,92,107, 105,110, 117 
Consuls, Bonian, 31 
C«sb = Ktbiopia, 139 
Cynxnics, ItingofMcdcs, 153, 154 
Cydniis, river, 123 
Cjpms, island, 117, 125, 128, 
137, 13S 

llagara, 80 
Paicni, laud, 74 
BaiuUku, king of Mnnnai, 163 
Uainnscus. city, 4, 94, 9.", 90, 
102, 104,108,109, 110, 113, 1-10 
Bnmasii, king of Curium, 138 
B.imdamiiEn, city, 85, 80, 92 
Damtisi, king of Qarti-Kba- 
dnshti, 138 
Uaria, 73 

Darius Hyilaspes, 16 
Datebir, city, 100 
Dcioccs, king, 153 
Diarbekr, city, 03 
Di’ibina, city, 100 
Dilmnn, island, 119 
Diodorus, author, 131 
Dira, 89 
Ditrin, 92 
Diimmeti, city, 90 
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Duppf\nT, Mount, 01 
Dflro. S7 

W.r-ABhur, city, 88 

Dftr-tlu, city. 101, 103, 113, 131, 
113 

Dflr-Kithme, city, 89 _ 
Dfir-Kungulr-u, city, /(. 8-) 
Dur-I’niisuktal, city, 101 
T)ftr-Saigon, city, 14, 18 
ilfti- SharruUn, 119 

fi.aiH-kurkurra, tcniplo of Bel 
in AEShur, 40 
EaBhunu, MiUnni god, 11 
Elnkli, Mount, 100 
Edial, city, 13S 

i3S,"25..r„lM,i09,>n. 

125, 137 
Egi, Mount, 84 
Egiba, open yinons hero, 

Egypt, laud, 

63, 64. 06, 00, 90. Ill, 113, 
114, 124, 12.6, 13S, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 151, 154 J55 
Egyptian chronology, 27, .>1 j 
inscriiitions, 49 ^ 

EkallMo, city, 25, OS, .,9, '3, 1-9 
Ekiahtura, king of E(lial,_13S 
Ekton. city, 120. - „ 

Elam, Elamuos, 5, 0, 1 • ■ l^’, 

27, 36, 3S. 100, 101, 107. 113, 



Klaniu, oi ,03 

Ellipi, land, 102 , 115 , I- 
Eltcko'i city, I-.’ 
EUikliat, oily. T 
Elul, Oth ni'’"!''. 11 ' „ 

Engidu, mytliioal hero, 

Enzi, city, 


Epoiiytno, I'lpoi’J I®', nS’ 
-i- Cano-i, 26, SO. 10.>. 1%,. 

lists", SO, Anuria 

Eiba-Adad I., king of Assyria, 

49, 57 . _g 

Mausoleum. .>8, i° .. 

ir., king of Assyria, oi, '>•>> 

Erfeh, cily.O, 30,118,119. 134. 

14.3, 144, 145. 152 
Eresii, king of billu, 1S» 

Eridii, city, 0 

Erl"hi,!r'’k>ng of Assyria, 2.3, 

l4illNemp{^ oV Mardiik in 
Babylon, 0.6, 129 
Esarbaildoii, 'rmg gg 

4, 23, 24, 35, 38, 3/, 38, 34. 
41, 42. 43,41, 10M-8(! 147 
137, 13.3.139, 

Ethiopia, land, oO, lid, 

130, 141 

Etini, Mount, 87 „ ... 

Euphrates, river, 9, 00, 04, s , 
75. 81, 82, 81. 89. 00, 91, 9-. 
102, 107, lOS, 118, 123, 128 
Europe, 7, IS 
Eusebius, author, 3 
Enda, tomplo of Nabii at Bor- 
sippa, 149 

Eirat Dynasty of Babylon, 12, 
,95, 39 .10, 43. 52, 133 
Flood, the, 3 

Qtdilco, land, lie 

Garabuh, pcoplo.'ns 143 

Gamgum, land, 108. 117 
Gananali, river, ino 101 104 
Gath, city, 114 ‘ 

Gara, oity, 109, I 13 , 120 , 137 



INT>EX 


Gcrmm cxfiloralinns, IS 
Gilgamc'b, mjtliioal hero, S 
Oilu-Uhipn, Ilittilo prineCK. M 
Gilr-itii, Inml, 8t, S7, 07 
Cimirri= Cioincr “ Cimmttinn*. 
people, no. 130, 137, H2, 

!-n 

Oi'rilbvindft, land, lOl', 1(W 
ticran^Gurjna, 112 
Great !'ea, -IG, 102 
Greeks, 2, 1‘23, 147 ; traditions, 
154 

Grotefend, decipherer, 15 
Gudeo, king ol Laga«h, 32 
Gurgtirri, gate at Ar.slmr, 78, 
08 

Guzana = Go7An, 102, 103, 103; 
land 

Gyges, king of Lydia, 142, 147, 
151 

Halior, river, 4 

Ilnbitr, e/ Chobor, 75, 82, S5, 80, 
90 ; river 

llndrach, city, 101, 105 
Hague, The, 103 
Halab, city, 4, 01, 112 
Hamatli, cilv, 94, O.'i, 90, 103, 
112, 11.3 ' 

Hammurabi, tixlh king of let 
Dynasty of Babylon, 10, 37, 
41, 42, 43, 45, 52, 130 
Hanno, king of Oaaa, 109, 113 
Haran, city, 40, 07, 59, 01, 02, 
03, 75, 103, 100, 139 
Hauran, district, 97 
Hazael, king of Arabia, 13S 

king of Damasous, 05, 00 

Hazu, district in Arabia, 138 
Hobreiv tradition, 1, 127, 15,3 

language, 16 

people, 1, 2 


IGG 


Hcrmoii, Mounl, 00 
rierodotus, aulfcor, 2, 103, 127, 
133, 1.53 

He7>-l.i»ji, Ungof,fudsb, 123. 120 
Hincks, dccipnerer. 111 
Hifom, V:iiig of Ti re. lOS 
lilt, city. 82 

Hittilc*, people, 27, 49, 51, .52, 
3.3, .51, 03. 71, 70, 75, gl, 80, 
91, 102, 123, 133 
Ho-'ea, king of Israel, 4, 49, 
109, 111 

lakl.eni, 91 

Inkinln, king of Arvad, 140, 
141, 112 

Inlman, Mounl, 81, 100 
Iiilunn, district, 59, 10.3 
laraqi, Mount, 91 
Issubakula, people, Cl 
lasubigalli, people, 01 
latnri. Mount, 91 
Tntidi, land, lOS 
lauri, people, 02 
Igur-kapkapu, king of Assyiia, 
38, 39, 40 

Itcausu, king of Ukion, 137 
Ikuniim, king of Assyria, 40, 
41, 44 
Hat, 89 

Illubru, state, 12 
Ilu-bi'di, king of Hamath, 112, 
113 

Ilu-jbni, 85 
Hii-ittin, viceroy, 58 
llusluiinma, king of Assyria, 23, 
20, 36. .37, 39. 40, 41 
Imgiir-B£l, city, 14 
Indabigasb, king of Elam, 144, 
145 

Indo-European race, 98 
Indra, Mitarmi god, 52 
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IngirS, city, 123 
lonians, people, 123 
Iranzu, king of Mannai, 115 
Irkliuleni, king of Hamath, 93 
Irishum, king of Assyria, 23, 
4I=:Eri8hum 
Irnina, goddess, 70 
Irrla, 69, 83 
Irridn, city, 63 
Isalla, 85 

Ishrae-Dagan, king of Isin, 10 

1., king of Assyria, 24,44, 45 

^f*> ,1 45 

lahpaka, king of Ashguza, 137 
Islipninis, king of Orartu, 97 
l8hta>-, goddess, 11, 40, 70 

her temple at Asshur, 40, 

41, 42, 76 

of Nineveh, 44, 63, 6t, 70 

Ishtar.Ue, pass, 88 
Isin, city, 9, 10 

Israel, land, 4, 94, 95, 90, 102, 
103, 109, 111, 112 
Isna, 73 

Itamara, king of Saba, 114 
Itoba'al, king of Sidon, 125, 137 
Itti=Hit, city, 58 
Ilti'n, people, 103, 104, 107, 112 
Itnandar, king of Paphos, 138 
Izdaia, city, 100 

Joilit, king of Arabia, 138, 140 
Jazarmnsh, Cihcian god, If 
Jobol, Hantrin, Mount, 13 
.Tcbol, Maginb, Monnt, 119, ISO 
Jebu, king of Isiaol, 17, 95 
Jerusalem, city, 4, 110, 120, 138 
Judah, land, 4, 97, 109, 110, 
114, 125, 126, 137, 140 

Kadaoltmnn - IJt'l, king of 
Babylon, 50 


Kadasliman • kharbo, king 
Babylon, 60 
Kakzi, city, 87 

rCalah, city, 1, 2, 11, 14, 17, 31, 
37, 68, 64, 83, 87, 89, 90, 99, 
102, 103, 106, 119, 132, 133, 
134, 150, 151 
Kali-Toshup, king, 72 
Kammami, land, 117 
Kandaianu, king of Babylon, H4 
Kaprabi, city, 90 
Karabitriash, 77 
Kara-indash, king of Babylon, 
48, r.7 ^ , 

Kara-khardash, king of Baby- 
lon, 56, GO 
Knrania, 92 
Kar-Ashiir, city, 107 
Kar-Asbnr-natsirpal, oily, 100 
Karduninsh, Kaeaito Babylonia, 
48, 57, 06, 69, 88, 90, 100 
Kar-Esarhaddon, city, 137 
Earknshi, land, 136 
KaniO, city, 100 
ICnr-Shalmnncscr, oily, 09 
Karaibutai, district, 100 
Knr-TukuUi-Ninip, 68,59, 05, CG 
Knsbi, people, 72 
Knshiai-i, range, 03, 71, 85, 88, 
02, 07 

Knslitarit, king of Gimirri, 136 
Ivashtiliash II,, king of Babylon, 
,26, 65 

Ivassito, people, 12, 25, 55, 00, 
61, 02, 80, 122 
~ dynasty, 48, 51, 52 
tvall, king of Tabal, 99 
Kcilnicnrs, people, 140 
Klmldia, land, 915 
Kbaldis, a god, 90 
Khallnshn, king of Elam, 128 
Khalman, city, 04, 95 



INDEX 


ir,7 


KliaV.n-’. riiy, 1». 

Khsl'i-'.siUn, city, (■'» 

KKw.una.. >!tnr.t. 91 
Khsutis^Mjlsnt.i. M 
Kh»n)i!.'illjst.=:Mil<t->!'!, ■''0. .*!, 

03, 74, 13S 
Uhani t, 73 
Khiriila, 90 

Khsrtilur, city, 19?, U‘- 
Khanncs!!, ric«r, vy 
Kharri, p">ji1c, hi 
Klinrlwlsri, h" 

Khsrhmir, pvJ, S' 
KhaUt^llillilca, fi3, 133 
Kliatasar, Uingcfllip H>;t\lt->‘,72 
Kliaxtri, city, 91, 193 
Kliidalu, land, 143 
Kliilaklfu=: Cilicia, <j.f. 

Kliin'lanu, city, 82, bS, 89, 90,99 
Khirnru, 92 

Khorcabad gate, at Kinevoh, 131 
Klmbusbki, land, 81, 87,97, 100, 
103 

KJiuduni, land, 80 
JaJwJuxv 

Klmmbanigaab, king of Klam, 
143, 144 

Khumma-khaldaBb X, king of 
Elam, 135 

11., king of Ehm, 135 

III. , king of Elam ,145 

Khumri = Omri — Israel, land, 
102 

Khnnuaa, 74 
Khurahilii, land, 12 
Khuririna, 59, 92 
Kibaki, 88 
Kignllu, 79 

Kikia, king of Asayria, 11, 12, 
35, 38, 39 

Kiki-llfl, king of Aesyria, 44 
Kili-Tcsbup, 72 


Kinab-s. cy 
Kinall. eny. U '< 

KinaUa. c'ty. I't? 

Kil’ina, 90 
Kir, land. 199 
Kitb'.i, c‘\% in KUm, 141 
{vuilitl.sb:ni, city, lol 

Kirllti, land. 73. “I, b'. 

Kirntri, lai.d. 84 
Kiraa, king of Itlclir.', 123 
Kiab. city. 1(0, 12 S 
Kislitau, land, 107 
Ki^irttj, K7 

Eho, king of SiHna, 134 

Kilrnsi, fily, 134 

Konynnjib, I'.'S, (77, 139, jrga Ha 

Kv>ia«, n'llbor, l.'O 

Kublm, 02 

Kndrn, 87 

Kudina, city, 0! 

Kudnr-nanbtindi, king of Klajn, 
128, 129 
Kukunu, 89 

Knll.ant’-C.alno, city, U)8 
Jj.v.wm,vl-.V, A-.? 

Kunnlna, city, 1)1 
Kimllatan, n'lta., 14 
Kurl, city, 138 

Knrigal/.n, king nt Babylon, r/l, 
CO, 01 

Kufltaapl, king of Conirriagane. 
108 

Kulba, city, 94, 101, 1()2, 107, 
112, 141 

Kntl, people, C9, 107 
Kulila, city, 01 

Xaban, diatrict, 40 
Xaebish, city, 120 
Lagasli, city, 32 
Lakhini, city, 101 
Lallu river, 87 
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Laqfl, city, 82, 84, 85, 90 
Lara, 87 
Laraa, city, 12 
Laascn, decipherer, 16 
Latin, 7 

Layard, explorer, 10, 17, 134 
Lebanon, hits., 46, 89, 91 
Libnrna, 84 
Litau, people, 107 
London Mnsonm, 60 
Longporier, decipherer, 16 
Lubdi, i>eoplo, 62, 77, 147 
Lulcutu, city, 91 
Lull, king ot Tyre, 125 
Lulume, people, 62, 63, 69, 103 
Lntipris, king of Uraitu, 96 
Lybia, land, 143 
Lydia, land, 142 
Lygdamis, king of Gimirri, 136 

Madai=Medes, people, 98, 102, 
103 

Madura, 88 
Madaranau, 88 

Madyes, kina of Soytbians, 163 
Mngnnvibo, city, 105, 120 
Magansi, city, 89 
Maiea, 91 
Makhalata, 91 

Molatia, city, 62, 63, 96, lOS 
Maliki, city, 101 
Slallanu, 92 _ 

Manaesoh, king of Judah, 137. 
140, 147 

Mannai, people, 98, 100, 103, 
115, 136, 137, 147, 103 
Mantenate, city, 103 
Marad, city, 104 
Marduk, god, 36, 65, 66, 66, 07 
=:Moroaaob, 136 
Marduk-npli-iddlna = Alcrodaoli 
• Baladan, y.n. 


Mardnk'balatsn-ikhi, kibg 

Babylon, 101 _ , 

Marduk-bfil-usOte, kingof Hcby- 


Ion, 93, 94 _ . 

Marduk-ishmeam, viceroy, us 
Marduk-nfidin-akhfi, king C‘ 
Babylon, 25, 77, 78, 129 
Marduk-nfidin-sbura, king 
Babylon, 93, 94 _ 

Mnidnk-sbapik-z6r-inftti, 
of Babylon, 78 . , 

Matduk-Bhum-iddin, king 

Babylon, 102 _ , 

Marduk-uebczib, king of Baby- 
lon, 127 . , 

Marduk-zakir-slinm, king ot 

Babylon, 124 
Marh, 61 

Mari’, king of Damascus, 10* 
Marini, 86 
Marnti, 77 

Martn, god of Amorites, 76 
Matan-Ba’al, king of Arvad, 1° < > 
140 


Matiati, 88 

Mati-iln, king of Agnsi, 105, 10" 
Matni, Mount, 89 
Mattiuza, king of Mitanni, 53, 54 
Mnzamfla, land, 08 
Media. Medes, 5, 98, 100, 103, 
104, 107, 112, 115, 131, 136, 
140, 147, I6I, 163, 164 
Mediterranean Sea 41 46 SO, 
89 01, 102.114, 125 ’ 

Moluhim, land, 1)4 
Memphis, city, igg. 140 
Mctiahcrn, king of Israel, 4, lOS 
Mcrodach Baladan, king of Bit 
lokin, 111, 127 b Cl ^ 

y- king of Babylon, 111 717 
12-*. 120?’i35,’i“3; 
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Mt'h«ch = Mns':i), 

Mf«:ojwUni)a, hnii, ?, 21, 51, Cl, 
55. K, 1,51 

Mc»a, tsr.il, pS, ICO, 102 
Mv-Torral, cUy, lOO, 101 
MiWtsli, city, 72 
Milid, city, <>7, IIG. 117, ISG 
Miiidin, city, 71 
Milki-ailinpa, king cf llyldoi, 
ir>7 

Mita ( = Mul.aiJ), king of M<ii- 
kW, 116, lie, 117 
Mitanni, land, 11, 27, 55. 3S, 50, 
r.l,*U, 53. 51, 53, 57, C3, 75, PO 
Mitlira, cod of Mitanni, 52 
Mitintl, king of Aahdod, 120 

king of /tfkf'ion, 1,77 

Moal), land, 95, 109, 1 H, 12-*, 137 
Mo<!h!, city, 25 

MulnlliUl. SlicrOn, Assyrian 
princess, 50 

Mukallu, king of Tabal, 141 
Munna, city, 102 
Munrigana, Mount, 91 
Mnrattask, 93 

Miisliezib-iinrduk, king of Baby- 
lon. 123, 129 

Musbkii = ilcRhceb, land, 71, 
81, IIS, 116, 117 
MusV.i. 82 

Musuri, king of Monb, 137 
Mutakkil-Nnskii, king of As- 
syria, 24, C9 
Mutkinu, 80 

Mnlsri, m N. Arabia, 109, 111, 
113, 114, 125 

in N. Syria, 74, 95 

in Egypt, 77 

Nobaltcans, people, 140 
Nnbonassar, king of Babylon, 
105, lOG, 110 


NnlKsnidij', king of Babylon, 
151, 155 

>i.aliopola»!>ar, king of Babylon, 
1.72, 153. I5t. 155 
Kabo, grsi of iMtera, ."0, 102. 
103, l.V), 151 

K.abO-apli-idihnB. king of Baby- 
lon, .‘•11, 97 

K-abll-l>f l-fiiuin'itr. Ml, 115 
Xabft-d sn, king of Arsyria, 00 
Kabfl-<(butn-i«knn, kingcf Ikaljy- 
Ion, S! 

5Caba.shiim-ukin, king of B.tby- 
lon, 110 

Kabfl-ri'r.napisliti-lislitr, son of 
Mcrodach Bniadan, 13.7 
Knhr-cI-Kclb. ruor, 1.79 
Xnimm, Ifebrott' nropbet, 4, 
163 

Na'id-Asbur, ancestor of Sen- 
Jiaclicril), 3 

Nairi, land, 11, 53, C.5, 73, 80, 
8S, 89, 99, 200, 101, 102, lOS 
ICaniri, land, 103, 104, 10.7, 100 
Namn-bilkbi, city, 61 
KnnJ, goddess, 30, 145 
Xaqara-bani, city, SO 
Naqm, queen of Scnnaoliorib, 
135, 1 10 

Nnra<n-Sin, king of Akkad, 9 
Nari-bugasli, king of Babylon, 
00 

Xari-niarattasb, king of Baby- 
lon, 02 

Nebi VunuB, mound, 132 
Ncbucliadneazar I., king of 
Babylon, 70 

ll., king of Babylon, 154 

Xcebo, king of Egypt, 141 
Norgal-ushozib, king of Babylon, 
128 

NibaTti-Ashur, city, 90 
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Nigimti, (liBlrict, 61, 02 

it’ 41, Bs: 68, 59. 03, 64 79, 
t2BVV7'’l28.'m.’l35: 

it ii: m. If . i‘ii. 

148, 150, 152. 153 

library, 48, 133, 

163, 154, 155 
Ninib, cod of war, »o 
Ninib-V.l-csbarra, k.ag of 

Ninib-tiikiilt-Aahur, king of 
Assyria, 60, 67, 08 
Ninkigal. goddess, 41, 44^ 

Ninas, 152 

Nippur, oity, 9, If - 1^- 
Nipur, Mount, 84, 

Nirbu, 86 
Niidun, 80, 88 
Nisan, first month, 1 13 
Nislipatti-utU, viceroy, os 
Nishtun, city, 84 
Nisibis, city, 82 
Nispi, Blount, 87 
Nitsir, Mount, 87 
Nomads, 67 
Numine, district, 84 
Niiro, city, 138 

Old Testament, 4, 15 

Omri, king of Israel, 17, 9o 

pan, king of Nlani, I 

lit’ 111- 
it 120, IIG 
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ranarna, Mount, /- 
Paphos, city, 130 

Paqrurii, king, 14 

Parsila, “’of ’32 33, 31. 35, 

Pateii, a /Is 47 

40, 41, 42, 44, 40 , ' 
P.iti-khegalli, canal, « 

Patiui, land, 84, 

108 . , 

Pazita, city, '“t ol, 103 
Pekab. king of Israel, 

Pekod, people, 10/ 

Persia, land, o inscriptions. 
Old Persian msc f 

15, 10 oa 116 , 135. 

Persians, people, •)», 

153 

Persian Gulf, HO 
Philistines, people, j23, 

Pbcenioia, land, 109, 

125, 128, 137 

PhmnioiaiiB, 123, J-® , 153 

Phraortos, king of Modes, 
Phrygia, land. If® . jgg 
Pilagiira, Icing of liltriisi, 
Pllasqi, people, 02 _ 

Pirn, king of MiitBri, 113, ‘ „ 

PiBiris, king of Caroliemisb, 

115 

Piliu {Pothor?), 80 
PiturafPothor?), 89 
Psammotiobns, king of L.gyPi’ 
141, 161, 154 
Pterin, land, 62 
Ptidi-ilii, sre Arik-diln-ilu 
Piikhia, Icing of Kiiiirshttu, 
12 

Pulciulu (Pelcod), people, 107 
Pfllii, king of Babylon, 100 
Piirukuzri, land, 71 
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ni 


'PiirT;r-A»'iar 1., ktr'p<'f .V^'-vna. 
4S, -S!!. R7 

II.. kins tl Af.-:.-!!;., 19, r.I 

Q-irtiir, city. Pa. 11.1 
Qirti-kh'.'Ijthtl, City, Hi 
Q»lm!, fer., tp 

king of IVlom, 117 

Qipsni, 01 

ot .Ao’hur, '-'0 

Qu.*. kn>I, 05, M. lirt, ne. 117. 
12.1 


f-ilv, 1, 11, in. IV.k 
15.1 

J* i'l A* t“ * . 

I'A I?!, l'*A l'*1 

ftisr.ti, cl At’it ja. 

111 * 

.«.i!naS.A44>l, kin*, ft Af>'ph, 
1-i. 10, 15 

Sa*nc.-n’.:ttitsv city, 157 
5t-.ni"'Cili5..V!S, itrg c! Ik-JnHit, 

.n, r.2 

?\m«*J.iicr'.a, king ol 


Qnra’mi, "4, 7.’, 

Qurti, 72, 71 
tjuli, people, C2 

lU'Janii, river, 87 

■Haphia, city, 113 

Rapiqn. city, r,2, 77 

lla*k, iJcciplicrcr, 10 

llawhn»on, tleciiilirrcr, 10 

llcholjotb, city, 1, 0, 120 

Rciira, city, 1, 2 

lUain, king ol Damitcnr, lOS, 

109, no 

lllio(lanni!i, river, 12 
Rim-Anum, king of Ijarsa, 12 
Rome, city, 31 
Ru’a, people, 107 
Rnbir’, people, 107 
Rutiuklm, city, OS, CO 
BoRaa I., king of Urartu, 114, 

nr., no 

II., king of Urartu, 147 

Saba, land, 114 
Sabo'anB, people, 109 
Sabarain, city. 111 
St Alartin, decipherer, 10 
Sakbi, people, 147 
SaUa, 92 

Satna’al, city, 91, lOS, 109, 139 


3'J 

S.\n'ia*ittii*, king of i’diciv, 1 il 
Sanduarri, kiCf! < f Ciiicta, 137 
Sangara, king of Ihltit».», 01 
S&ntrurs, river, 91 
Sapla, city, llo, 11 i 
Saradauth. 73 

S.araV.oaatHiii.»liar.islik«ti, y.r., 

ir.i 

S.aratini. Mwmt, 01 
Saratifili, 71 

S.atdanapalit>a .Afliur.b.lnijni, 
147. 1.5» 

iSardniin I., king of ITratlu, 1*0 

ir„ king of Umrtu. 07 

111., king of Urartu, 107, 

lOS. 114 

iV., king of Urartu, 14" 

S&rgon, king of Akkad, 0, 41, 

no 

Sargon 1., king of Atayrla, li-t 
Sharrnkln 

II., king of Arsjria, .1, 11. 

17, 30, no, 41. 93, 10.5, ill, 
112-110, 121, 133, 100 
Sargonburgh, see llilr.Snrgou 
Sargonids, dynasty, 1.19 
Sarrabanu, oily, 107 
SaBbiaahai, district, 100 
Sattuara, king of Mitnuni, 01 
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Soythiatis, P“°P^®’„k Vn-j igG 
Solland, district. C5 103,10 

Second Dynasty of Ur. 

Scmiranns, qncenui 

7 8 9, 10, 11. 12. 1®> 
1’7 39%1. HO 



n A 17 ^4. 20, Vtir 

l\t' 22-m, *?. 108, H7 

Semdchrcs of the Icing , o8 

Seve, king ?f ^^'f^tUvopia, IH 

Shaliako, Icing of JtU'oPgg- 

Sliadikani, oitj , S-, oo^ 
Shadi-Tcsliup, king, j,{ 

Ihagarakti-Slniriash Hng 

Babylon, 2o, bo, o'. 

S/iainti, title, 31 


ShclknVi tiuc, _g 

ShaU, goddess, 25, 12J 
Sholim-akliuni, king 

a i\ 4 1 


25, I2y 

king of Assyrm, 

5haum*a»i^»«‘“« 

T kmc of Aesyrin, 

38%9.41--1»- 44. 

Assyria 58. 79 

mni., king of Assyria. 4. 79, 

J!! IV., kfng of Assyria. 80 103 
in V., king of Assyria, 111 

Slinniasb, siin-goo, do 
S^^„„Bh.biSl-ntsur, VI 


, T king ol 

Shamslii-Ada'l U .jg 
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cUv, 144. 1 1' 
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Sugi, 73 
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Dynaaty of Babylon, 37, 33, 
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41, 42, 102 
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141,14.7 
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Tarbvsi, city, 14, 130 
Tavklmlam, king of (limgusn, 

Tarsus, oily, 5, 00, 1*23. 124 
Tarlan, lUle, SIO, .7'l, do, 07 
Tartar, river, 81, 07 
Ta.sbmctiini, goiliUss, 150 
Taurla, ilistrict, 100 
Taurus, range, 97 
Tela, 80 

Tell-cl-Ainarna, place, 40, 50, 53, 
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139, 1-tO. Ill 
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Ukin-zov, King oi 
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llttRCT, kinfT nf r.iajn_ j 
Jt } 

Ur^cit-, ji’scr-, 72 fcf. 

25 

^’“'y'-*-!>arn. jirinc/. „r Ks>}.t. 

t>]ipl-v, f/. Auniipia, n 
city, 140 

I'an, lakes, 27, 102, lir, 

' snnic, ctiUnre, 07 

> anina. MiUnci nwJ, 52 

Uaito, Uiny of Arabia. 14G 
’> ert Semitic, O'l 
'Viutklcr, I’rofc'jor If.. r.S 

Yemenite, people, 1 M 


Xal), filer, loMcr. 10, CO, 73, 
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upji<-r, 13, H, I'll. 31 
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Zaliilii, (itsecn of Arabij, ICS 
Za<Ull, nty. 00, HW 
Zanitia, 02 

/tattm.a, UnJ, SS, Ni, S7, SS 
Zainri, S7 
Zanrjt, city, CO 
Znrjiaiill, fjoddrti, ,7,7 
Zara-lmUha, city, S3 
Ziilij.a, kill}; of Aakelon, 125 
Zikirlu, land, 115 
ifiXnmif, temple atacc tower, 
1.7, 11. 121 
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